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4 VACANCY occurs for TWO YOUNG 
LADIES in a select School, where the numbers are few. 
per annum, including Music, French, and German. 
IMMEDIATELY, a YOUNG LADY as HALF- 


A 





FDUCATION.—In a a Select Establishment for 


Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 
er with many advantages unattainable at a greater distance from 
there are at present a few VACANCIES. The system pur- 
gued combines home comforts with religious, moral, and mental 
qilture. A resident French Governess. Eminent Masters in attend- 
apce. References kindly permitted to parents of Pupils. 
Terms, which are inclusive, to be had on sppleation to Miss WHITE, 
Hilerslie Hou House, Upper Lewisham-road, Lewisham, Kent. 


THE GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 


TANT COLLEGE, Clapham, under the direction of the Rev. 
B.A. FRIEDLANDER, has (for the sake of larger and more commo- 
dous premises) lately been REMOV ED to Grove-house, Clapham- 
emmon, a mansion affording every convenience and comfort, with 
extensive and beautiful pleasure and playgrounds attached, the latter 
fitted ap with gymnastics upon an unusually large scale. The arrange- 
ments are the most complete desired in a first-class establishment. In 
this institution young gentlemen are carefully prepared for the army, 
savy, commerce, and the learned professions, and every attention is 

so astoimparta sound English education. The theoretical and 
yond culture of German and French at the same time forms one of 
distinguishing features, and is such as to supersede entirely the 
of sending children abroad for the acquirement of these lan- 

guages. For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Director as above. 








WANTED, by a Young Lady (of the Royal 


Academy of Music), a SITU ATION as TEACHER of MUSIC 
Private Lessons also 


and SINGING ine a SCHOOL in or near London. 
_5 Address, “xX ¥. 2g." Post-office, Queen’ 's-row, Pimlico. 
A A Lady who has studied the Pianoforte and 
Singing under the first London Masters, and has had great 
lence in teaching, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as MUSICAL 
VERNESS in a Superior Establishment. She will be disengaged on 
the 25th inst. The highest references can be given 
Address “‘ C. R. M.” Post-office, Kirby Lonsdale, Westmorland. 


EALTH GYMNASTICS. The London 
Gymnasium.—CAPTAIN CHIOSSO (and SON), Professor of 
Gymnastics at University College, London, 123, Oxford-street, near 
I t-cireus. Fencing, Broad-sword Exercise, Drilling, Private 
Lessons and Classes. Also, at 21, New-road, corner of Gower-street. 
Private Establishment, 38, Baker-street, Portman-square; for the 
Prevention and Cure of Spinal, and other Chronic Diseases. Lately 
published, “ The Rationale of Gymnastic.”—Price Is. 6d. 

















IMPORTANT 4 AU Hote —N ef PUBLISHING 
NGEMENT: 


RRA 
OPE and cO., PUBLISHERS, 


16, Great 
Marlborough-strect, London, have resolved to Charge no Com- 
mission for Publishing Works Printed by — a the Author bas 
been refunded his original outlay. They id also state that they 
Print in the first style GRE. EATLY UNDER bos ISUAE CHARGES; 
while their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote the 
Interests of all Works entrusted to their mone Estimates and every 
particular a =P Ceca ag! in course of 1 
ad Co. 16, Great at Mariborough-street 
OF ‘OF THE SECOND REFORMATION. 
HE “COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 
GAZETTE, a Seiannt of Religion, Politics, Commerce, and 
Uterature, hitherto published Fortnightly, will, on and after Tuesday, 
the 6th of March, be issued Weckly, price 4d., stamped. Advocating 
a thorough Conservative Reformation in the government of the Church, 
the maintenance of her Evangelical Pr » and b 4 
the wide-spread principles of Infidelity. 

Presents of the value of One Guinea are now being pre- 
tented to every subscriber to the Weekly series of The Courier: for 
particulars of which see Prospectuses, which will be forwarded, post 
free, on application to Messrs. HOPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street 





WRITING | PRAC TICALLY 
Mr. T. H. CARSTARIS, Son of the celebrated Inventor, con- 
tinues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages, even to 
thé worst writers, in his highly improved method, which imparts a 
freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest possible time. 
jpectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establislment, 
«. Lombard-street, City. 





TO ALL BAD WRITERS. 
PROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 
by Mr. MARTER, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon 
treet, Fleet-street, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
samen by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
pursuits, or private correspondence. Terms, 10s. 6d. 
BD new style of writing particularly adapted to be “was solely in- 
Vented by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 
‘Oung men prepared for the Publie Offices and ‘Mercantile Pursuits 
tn feneral, and then introduced to situations. 


THE CIGAR and SNUFF WAREHOUSES. 
* ber gare tg SSWILL and Co., Merchants and Importers. The 

stock in the Kingdom. Entrance to Warehouses, No. 4, 
Sy extending to 6, 7, and 8, Pudding-lane, London. 
Best Ids, 6d., and 13s. 6d. per Ib. Maria 





Havanah Cigars, 8s. 6d., . 
15s. 6d. Fine Regalias, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. Cubas, old, 7s. 6d, ; 
iil’s and Co’s Royal Union, }2s. 6d.; and Prince Alberts, equal to 
gn, 12s. 6d.; also their Latakia Cigars, 12s.6d. Latukia Tobacco, 
» with every other kind. The Earl of Harrington's Mixture, and 
all other choice Snuffs, 5s. 6d. per] Ib. 


EERSCHAUM — _ KCUME DE MER — 
KEFF-KILL.—J. F. VARLEY and CO., Importers of Roulah 

d Vienna Meerschaums, offer an extensive stock of pure Bowls and 

t in sizes, plain, carved, or mounted, cigar tubes, &c. of selected 
jqualitie ~ ee most moderate prices. Vienna Billiard Pipes, amber 
morocco cases, 3s. 10d., 5s., &c. cut out of solid meerschaum, 

lig t, elegant, and waranted to colour perfectly—no imitation pipes 








364, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's. 
OBACCOS, First-class, 25 per Cent. under 
Price. 


per Ib., advertised at 5 hg per Ib. 





’ ” ” 
La’ ” ” 128 - 
yilittae ot reign Tabac 7s. 6d. 
Variey's exclusive Tobaccos extensiv “ely reputed for ieedie and 
of flavour, highly commended by the press. 
Havannah Bird's-eye, peculiarly mild rn sweet.. - per Ib. 
te Shag, ful Fich ATOMA  esessseseee > 
packed in air-tight leads, without extra pn 
dF, yARLEY and CO., 344, Oxford-street, opposite the Princess's, 





QIR- “EDWIN LANDSEER, JOHN 
2 ABSOLON, HARRISON WEIR, FE. UW. WEHNERT, and 
WILLIAM LEE.—Five Fac-similes of Drawings by the above Artists, 
produced by the Chromatic Process, in neat wrapper, price 2s. 6d.; or 
separately, 6d. each, 

HENRY VERNON, Publisher, 168, New Bond-street, adjoining the 


Clarendon. 
BAss’ S’S EAST-INDIA PALE ALE 
in 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints. 


BARCLAY'S PORTER and STOUTS, 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and © 30.4 3. St. James's-street, London. 


| 
INING TABLES AND SIDEBOARDS.— 


Sets of Dining-room Chairs in morocco leather; winged Ward- 
robes and other Furniture, all of the best manufacture, and moderate 
in price; also, some superior Second-hand Furniture. eminent West- 
end makers, may be seen at CLARK'S CABINET F "Ac TORY, 4, New 
Cavendish-street, Portland- place. 


§" -ERB FLOWER SEE EDS for Early Sowing, 


elected with care from the best varieties, sent p< rst free at the 

pe prices :—100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 5s. ; 50 ditto ; 36 ditto, 
2s. 6d.; 12 ditto, ls. 2d. Catalogues, with sample packet d. 

From WIE (AM) KNIG HT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, 


I OOKBINDING.—W. H(¢ JLMES, 


Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terms. 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. 
small Libraries. 


Sussex. 


Address, 195, Oxford -street. 

E rY DROP. 

AND HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, near FARNHAM, 

SURREY.—This Institution is now open for the reception of Patients, 

under the superintendence of Dr. EDWARD W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 

Dr. Lane r be consulted in London, every Tuesday, between half- 
past 12 anc at 61, Conduit-street, Regen t-street. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 


4) Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manuf? 


Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French wainut-tree, &c., 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL’S, 
50, New Bond-street. 
name. 


\ AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE 


ordinary floorings, and their perishable oil-cloth coverings, for Entrance- 
halls, Passages, Verandahs, Conservatories, &c. 
free their Book of Designs, suitable in price and style for every descrip- 
tion of building. 

BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY, SALOP. 


[MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, made 


so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and can be as quickly removed 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The appearance and 
effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finish, but, the 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the reach of 
every person requiring a light when driving. Price 12s. 6d. each, at 
any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London. 


C R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE, 
Je Auctioneer rs of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Property, 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW 
Consignments of Pictures, Articles of V irtu, Books, 
niture, &c., will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 
Seuson commences Ist October; ends 31st May. 


+ + . {Ou TL .‘xT y 

O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND 

- OTHERS.—J. W. COCHRANE, having studied the art of PIC- 

TURE RESTORING, CLEANING, &c., in all its branches for a period 

of fourteen years, under one of the most eminent picture restorers, is 

well qualified to undertake any commissions with which he may be 

entrusted, and which, coupled with moderate charges, 
satisfaction. 

Pictures restored, &c., at their owner's residence, if preferred. 








Refe- 


rences permitted to gentlemen of high standing by whom he has been | 


engaged.—26, Devonshire-street, Queen-square. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WA REHOUS 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31, taking portrait 4} and — r, 
including a Double Achromatic Lens, be autifully mounted in brass, with 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found in every 
way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top 
and screws ; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box; two Porce- 
lain Dishes, Gutta Percha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 5/. 5s., including every article as above, but 
larger in proportion, taking Portraits 6} and 43 and under Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any other house in London, at 
FLEMING’ 's, 498, Oxford- street. 
(5°. ROWNEY 


on the FINE 


and Co.’s P UBLIC ‘ATIONS 
ARTS. Price 
vs 4 oasis Stitched. 
GUIDE to PAINTING on GLASS for + 

DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c. By H. BIELFELD each 1 0 
GUIDE to WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, 

By R. P. NOBLE. With an Illustration in Colours. 4th 

edition eee eee oe one ace eve each 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING By 

J. 8. TEMPLETON. 7th edition 5 


«» each 
GUIDE to OIL PAINTING. Part 2. 
(Landscape from Nature.) By A.CLINT ... - each 
GUIDE to LIGHT and SHADE 

DRAWING. By Mrs. M. MERRIFIELD. With I)lustra- 

tions see eee tee oss eee eee eee + each 
GUIDE to PENCIL and CHALK 

DRAWING. By G. HARLEY. 4th edition. With ee: 

trations eco ose coe ese ong . + each 
GUIDE to PICTORIAL ART. by 

H. O'NEILL. edition 
= IDE to. i E v ELLING and SURVEY ING. 
GUIDE to PICTORIAL PERSPECT! VE. 

By R. B. GREEN. With Illustrations 
GU IDE TO FIGURE DRAWING. By 

G.E. HICKS. With Tilustrations _... ... — ... each 
GUIDE to FLOWER PAINTING in 
—— COLOURS. By C. ROSENBERG. With Ilus- 
tration eee ose eee ooo ose eee ++ @ach 
GREE EN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
PERSPECTIVE. A new edition. Size, 12 by 9. 

Published by GEORGE ROWNEY and Co., Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colourmen, 51, Rathbone-piace, London. 
*,* Either Guide may be had free on sending Eighteen Postage- 
stamps. 


IC 


| TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. 
| prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 


} at 
| Country orders 
| lowing morni 


T°. PUBLISHERS of BOOKS, 
PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
Practical | 


Estimates given for large or | 
| MS. for publication. 


ATHY.—MOOR PARK MEDICAL | 


tured | 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in | 
from 25 Guineas 


No connexion with any other House of the same | 
| Frontier Lands of the Turk and Christian, 9s. 


PAVEMENTS | 


form an indestructible and highly decorative substitute for | 


M. and Co. send post- | 


must ensure | 


| tained to any 


| plate, 3d. ; 
| free, with’ instructions, for stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, 


| brilliant polish with the least friction, a 3 


| bright grates, copper, and brass work it is inyatnable. 


| borough-street. 


| Rubber Knife 


ATALOGUE of CURIOUS and USEFUL 
BOOKS may be had gratis, on application to R. THORBU 
. C arthusi: an-street, Charterhouse. ~square. 
POST 


TEWSPAPERS.—The ‘TIMES or 
osted on the evening of Soe for 23s. a quarter; 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAIL NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), 3U N, Mon }, or STANDARD, 30s.; 
Answers required, and orders must be 

19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Mone y-orders payable at _chie f offi se, London. 


PRE E TRADE in BOOKS.— 

. and T. GILBERT beg respectfully to inform the Public that 
they supply all Books, Magazines, Reviews, and Periodicals published 

- and upwards, at a reduction of 2d. in the shilling for cash. 
executed on the same terms, and delivered on the fol- 
g, at a charge for postage of 6d. for each Ib. or fraction 
of a lb. weight. School and Export orders promptly attended to. 
Please Note the Address. 

8. and T. GILBERT, Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, Moorgate- 





and to 
MAGAZINES.—A 
Gentleman of Literary experie! nee, who has acted as Editor (Liberal 
politic 8s), Translator of Foreign Journs als, Reviewer, Writer of Leaders, 
Correspondent, or Re porter of L aw Cases in connection with several 
papers, wishes for an T as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR 
in London, or as Editor , inces, or as Compiler or Arranger of 
pt ober des is a Barrister, a Graduate of one of 
the Universities (in which he was an honour-man), has written several 
Literary and Legal Works, and can refer to leading Publishers, and to 
Proprietors of first-class Newspapers and Magazines, as to capability 
and punctuality. Every energy would be devoted to forwarding the 
interests of a publication. Advertiser has a good advertising con- 
nection. 
Address “ X. M. 0.” (Press), (No. 335), Crrrrc Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, London. 
EAP BOC )KS. 

‘ECOND-H AND COPIES of the following 
‘ WORKS are now on SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 7s. Curzon'’s Armenia, 3s. Heartease, 6s. 6d. 
The Americans at Home, 9s. Mrs. Austen’s Germany, 6s. 
De Saulcy’s Dead Sea, 10s. 6d. 


Hooker's Himalayan Journals, 16s. Chesney's Russian Campaigns, 5s. 

A Sketcher’s Tour round the World, 7: 

Lloyd's Scandinavian Adventures, 18s. Parkyns’ Abyssinia, 15s. 

Moore's Memoir Memorials of Amelia Opie, 6s. 6c. 

Home Life in R Haydon’s Autobiogr: uphy, 128 

Life in the Mission, Camp, &c. 7s. 6d. Lady Lee's W idowhood, 9s. 

The Quiet Heart, 6s. 6d. Bremer’s Impressions of America, 10. 6d. 

Lord Carlisle’s Diary, 6s. 64. Esmond, 7s. 

Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6d. 

Oliphant’s Black Sea, 4s. 6d. Ruth, 7s, Napoleon at St. Helena, lis. 

Avillion, by the Author of Olive, 5s. Villette, 7s. 

Van de Velde’s Travels in Syria, 12s. 

Jay's Autobiography, 6s. 6d. Lady Bird, 7s. 6d. 

And many other recent Works, a List of which may be obtained 
on a pplication. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510,: New Oxford-street, 

76, Cross-strect, Manchester. 


London; an¢ 


TO CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, - é— 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 

from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It bas a hard and smooth 
surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quil} 
pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 


| half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
Decorative Fur- | 


TO CHARGE for STAMPING. —A single 


4 packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arma, 


| Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 


30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKLNS and GOTTO’s 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-ai 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; ao thick ditto, five quires 
for Is.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter Pape r, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d. ; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- 
velopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BOR- 
EAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for ls. ; Bor- 
lopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
ards printed for ls. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 


__.. | over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
| PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox- 


ford-street. 





ESTABLISHED 180° 2 
GLOBE SURANCE. 

x CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 

JAMES W. FRESHFIELD, Esq. M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman. 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.—Deputy Chairman. 
GE E CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 

Full Security to Parties Assured by means ofa Capital of ONE MIL- 
LION STERLING, for the last Fifty Years all Paid-Up and Invested. 
Premiums particularly favourable to the YOUNGER and MIDDLE 
periods of Life. Two-thirds of Profits as BONUS. Life Tables according 
to various plans, to suit the special circumstances of Insurers. No 
Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. FIRE Insurance Proposals enter- 
mount. Liberality and promptitade in the settlement of 


claims. Prospectuse: s—with full Tables and Details—and Forms,—may 


| be had at the Company's Offices, or of the 


Agents. 
WILL IAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 
N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as deductions in Income 
Tos Returns. 


‘HE ‘PEN SUPERSEDED. —The most easy 
and best method of marking linen, books, &c. is with the PATEN1 
20 SILVER PLATES. Any person can use them. Initial 
name plate, 6d.; set of numbers, 6d.; crest plate, Is. Sent 





1. CULLETON, Heraldic Engiaver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 
one door from St, Martin lane. —Caution, no higher price charged. 


VENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE. 
\ ONEY “ADVANC ED from 6/. to 1007. on 
4 Personal Security by the COVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE, 
17, Broad-court, Bow-street. The diffidence which tradesmen feel in 
applying to public loan offices for temporary assistance, is avoided (the 
situation private); and the management being in one person, whose 
business habits for punctuality, secrecy, and dispatch, qualify him for 
inquiry without the parade so common with some offices, which has 
secured to this office ory confidence. 
* Approved Bills discounted. 
Further particulars forw arded on receipt of thseorpostame-stamps. 


B? ATT’S KNIFE POWDER is_ the—best*and 

most economical composition fer.cleaning knives, producing & 
mg the edge, 
fick Or common emery, For 
Sold by all 
brushmakers and ironmongers, in packets at ls. each. -Sol¢ wholesale 
agents, G. B. KENT and Co., Brush@tmmpéaettrers, t1, Great Marl- 

0 Established 78 years andthe only house of the pans / 
ot KENT in the brush -NB. KENTS CAGUTCHOUG, op dndia 
Soards, are equal to the Suff boards when tsed wish 
Butt’s Knife Powder, 





which is so soon worn out by Bath 


Y 
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7. This day, in small 8vo., with an Illustration, 6s. 
WV ORLDS BEYOND THE 


INGSLEY'S NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. | 
on K 3 EARTH. 
By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. 


he 20th March will be or, Th vols, v + post Svo. i 
TE ‘STWARD HO! or, The Voyages anc 
W Adventures.of Sir Amyas Léigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the | London: ; RICHARD BBNTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
county-of Devon, in the Reign of Her Most Glorious Majesty Queen | BENTLEY'S MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Elizabeth. Rendered into Modern English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. | This day is published, the Third Volume (in crown Bo. etien 
| 
| 
| 





Cambridge: ———— and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, Illustration, 6s.) completing the Wor! 


ree —| JESSE'S COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. 
| To be followed, on May _ * 
| KAYE’S HISTORY of ies WAR in 
. ' | AFFGHANISTAN. To be completed in 3 vols. 
London: Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. | London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her r Majesty. 


Just published, 8vo., price 


Palin YLESS TOOTH-E XTRACTION | 


without CHLOROFORM. By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist. 


Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 
_ 29, New Broad ~street, City, London. Just published, new and cheaper editions, price 1s., or by post ls. 6d. 


» Recently published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. | (THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to LIVE 


y ASE 5 N, generally con- and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
O* DISEASES =i ‘the SEAS NI 118 om ’ Meas to | and Self-management ; together with Instructions for sec ane aus 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. | Longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable bet ore es 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases en masse from the category | cious observ ance of a well-regulated course of life. By a A puease 
f the incurable to that of the curable maladies; and we venture to say | London: PIPER, BROTHERS, and Co., 23, Paternoster-row ; HANNAY, 





ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND INDIGESTION. 





pA OF HUMILIATION. —IMPORTANT 
SERMONS.—Twe Sermons on this subject w ready. 
Apply HENRY F. GA¥YWOOD, at x: Boots 8, 267, ‘igh Holborn. 
Monthly Series, &c. &¢,.as usual. tus post free on — 
Just HE we demy 18mo. 72 pe sonal bound in eo= 
WORD-MAKING PRIMER, designed 
_— Use in Elementary Schools. By A SCHOOLMASTER. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, a, and LONGMANS. Faringdon: 
APP. 
BOHN’'S CHEAP SERIES. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S WOLFERT’S 
ROOST, and other TALES, complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. bds. Ls, 
Or, on Fine Paper, in post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author printed 
uniform with the copyright edition of Irving’s works), bds. 1s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


7}VERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER.— 

4 SUTTON’S PRICED SEED and PLANT LIST, with Instrac. 
tions on Cultivation, Calendar of Operations, and other useful informa. 
tion, is now published, price 4d. It will be sent post free in return for 
four postage or receipt-stamps. 

Address JOHN SUTTON AND SONS, Seed Growers, Reading, Berks. 














that there are few English practitioners who have failed to profit by | 63, Oxford-street; MANN, 39, Cornhill, and all 
these important investigations.” —Lanc “ a L 
__ London: CHURCHILL, New Baltagwe-s -street. EDUCATION, 8¢ mye gs kee amen toe 
published, price 6d. coloured, 1 . . NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
RU CHLEY Y’S RAILWAY COUNTY MAPS | EDUCATIONAL WORKS, and WORKS in SCIENCE and 
of ENGLAND ; showing all the Railways—the Telegraph Lines | GENERAL LITERATURE, published by WALTON and MABERLY. 
and Stations—the Names to all the Stations—Name ofeach Railway | Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, general notices are given 
and the Company it belongs to. From the great superiority of these | of the chief subjects and most prominent peculiarities of the books. 
maps to any others for railway travelling, the publisher feels confident 


The publication is designed to put the reader, as far as possible, in the 
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Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BALDER. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ROMAN.” 


SECOND EDITION. WITH PREFACE. 





**In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the | dramatic, and to the instinctive avoidance of the horrible 
tendency of our age to materialism and positive philosophy | and attainment of the terrible, under circumstances of the 
and the apotheosis of mechanism and intellect. An age | highest tragedy. These general facts infer a quality of intui- 
which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of | tion in the author, which only the true critic can properly 
force and — be - 2 phy pan of all others that trum- | estimate; andin such passages as the portrait of Amy in 

et-tongued text ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the . ; . Reiki 
ab oll and lose his own soul? needs to be canned scene twenty-eight, and the nfes of scene Serigeeren. st 
andsung. There are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 
this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnifi- 
cent imagery, striking similies, or searching reflections. Of 
the wealth of thought. revealed we can scarcely trust our- | 
selves to speak, it isso great. We consider Balder to be the 
first and worthy part of a great poem—one of such a degree 
of greatness that it has scarce an equal in our century, and 
one that will take the public opinion some years to arrive at 
that greatness. To those who cannot see its purpose, we 
may say as the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere—‘ Read 
it again and again, and if so be you do not understand it then, 
there is manifest ‘danger that you are not quick of compre- 
hension.”—Zclectic Review. 

“Genius is so unmistakably present i in every page of the 
strange book before us, that to give examples from one, 
without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility 
in the limits of a magazine review. We cannot, however, | 
resist a passing allusion to the absence of all melodrama in 
those scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds of the | —British Quarterly Review. 


pastoral quietudes of the many-coloured landscape of life,” — 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

“The lesson to be taught would make a grand theme 
for poetry, but only a crowned singer could hope to teach 
it. Let some large and wealthy mind study the darker 
possibilities of his own being—then the question may be 
meetly handled. Some such denizen of Parnassus — 
understanding by experience the peculiar temptations of 
high poetic temperament—knowing well all those airy illu- 
sive tongues that ‘syllable men’s names’ in the haunted 
wilderness of aspiration—looking steadily down that wrong 


have chosen—such an one could address his brethren, and 
all of us, with happiest effeet. Qualifications adequate to an 
enterprise so worthy, Mr. Yendys unquestionably possesses; 
to some such purpose he appears to have devoted himself in 





Recently published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*BALDER. 


THE ROMAN. 


“Should” any one after the preceding extracts doubt 
whether we have a new poet amongst us, we should almost | which, if the first production of an author hitherto unknown, 


“Any man might be proud to be the author of this poem, 


despair of his conversion. But we should not abandon the | is full of the richest promise; and at any rate shows that we 

attempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the | have poets still among us, who, if they would but take equal 

ensuing description ofthe Colosseum.” —Athenewum. | pains with our older write rs, are capable of achievements not 
“ How far the merit corresponds with the magnitude of the | any way inferior to theirs.” —Guardian. 

work there Mhay.be some difference of opinion, but none as “The hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a 

to the-gerlius and power of the author. "Liter ary Gazette. master.” —Sun, : 


SMITH, ELDER, and-Co., 65, Cornhill. 


| scene twenty-four, he will recognise the same wonderful | 
} truth of instinct at work, in the calmest nooks and most | 





turning, the gloomy avenue of that via mala he himself might | 


the present poem, and, in our judgment, with signal success.” | 
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Stamps or Post-office orders sent to 5S. and T. GILBERT, Free Trade 
Booksellers, 4, Copth te-street, London, bwill 
receive prompt attention. Supplied in Town at 8d. per dozen. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


p. W. A.—Has been received. . 

A. G.--We must eschew poems on the War. We are deluged with them. 
J. A. LEATHERLID.—The poem is creditable to him, but not quite adapted 
Sor us. 


_——— 
CIRCULATION OF THE LITERARY 
JOURNALS. 


Tne Return just issued of the Stamps taken out by 
all the Journals during the year 1854, affords the 
best refutation of the falsehoods of rivals. The 
following figures show the average numbers of stamps 
for each issue of the several Literary Journals. We 
have a right to be proud of the position of the 
CRITIC -— 


EXAMINER ... +. pernumber 4780 
GRIFIO... ore, nee " 4689 
ATHENEUM... .. os 3288 
SPECTATOR ... * 2730 
LEADER Sek oo wake re 2098 
LITERARY GAZETTE - 488 








THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
THE publication of the Stamp returns for 1854 show 
an increase in the circulations of the newspapers, 
though scarcely so much as might have been expected 
to have been caused by the public interest in the war 
and other exciting topics which distinguished that 
eventful year. The London daily press advanced 
about 8500, of which the 7imes took the lion’s share of 
nearly 6500. The only daily papers which fell off 











were the Morning Herald and Standard, which show 
a decrease of 338 and 27 copies per diem respectively— 
a fact not very encouraging to Conservatism. The 
Advertiser advanced 316, the Daily News 1295, the 
Chronicle 795, and the Post 10; the Globe gained 687, 
and the Sun 482. 

Everybody knows that we have an aristocracy of | 
letters as well as a democracy; but it is not often that | 
wehave such important fashionable literary intelligence 
to record as the promotion of Lord Manon to the House 
of Peers—an event consequent upon the death of his 
father, the Earl of Stannorr. Sir GrorGe Corne- 
WALL Lewis, the late editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
succeeds Mr. GLADSTONE in the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. Oddly enough, this is the second literary 
man who has filled this office within the last few 
years; but it is due to Sir G. C. Lewis to observe | 
that he is no mere imaginative novelist, but the 
author of many grave, prosy, and Chancellor-of-the- | 
Exchequer: like treatises upon parochial assessments, | 
reasoning in politics, and the influence of authority 
in matters of opinion. By way of spice to this | 
heavy mass, he has published an edition of 
“ Esop’s Fables,” and an “ Essay on the Romance 
Languages.” Forthcoming from Mr. Parker's press is 
“An Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman 
History,” from the pen of the new Minister. There | 
can be no doubt that his recent appointment will have 
a favourable influence over the sale of the work. These 
considerations have their influence, as an artist knew, 
who once deplored to me the resignation of a statesman 
whose portrait he had painted, upon the ground that 
it would attract much less attention at the Exhibition | 
in consequence. 

But, to insure a brisk sale, nothing equals the 
reputation of being suppressed somewhere ; and this is 
the principal reason why a very specious and ingenious 
pamphlet on the ‘ Conduct of the War in the East” 
is attracting no small attention throughout Europe. 
In the first place, the document was suppressed in 
France, and in the second it was industriously cireu- 
lated that no less a person than Prince NaPoLeon 
himself had written it. Despite the gross improba- 
bility of this, it was believed in; and the solemn 
declaration of the Pricer himself has only half dis- 
abused the believers. There can be little doubt that 
the real author of this pamphlet (which can have no 
other object than to sow disunion and discontent) is 
the clever and unscrupulous M. Emile de Girardin. 
Among other gems of fact with which its pages are 
studded is a statement that the Battle of the Alma 
was gained by “‘ une charge brillante de la cavalerie du 
Major-General Comte du Lucan.” 

ALEXANDER SmitH’s lecture on Ropert Burns, 
delivered at the Darwen Mechanics’ Institution, is, 
samme verba, the composition produced at Falkirk 

ast December. On that occasion, however, only 
Hotes of the lecture were published; but now (thanks 
to the Darwen Examiner) we have it in its entirety, 
and can better appreciate the harmony and justice of 
this admirable ¢loge. Perhaps for a poet to display 
too intimate acquaintance with the principles of his 
art may subject him to the imputation of being 
inspired rather by precedent than genius; but be 
hat as it may, ALEXANDER SmirH proves himself by 








offensive to the nationality of the sons of Erin, 
nothing can be more just than his appreciation of 


Moore, compared as a ballad poet with Gorrne and | 


Burns :— 

““Moore’s claims are not strong. 
been named with Burns; but they ought not to be 
coupled in the same sentence or the same thought. 
Burns is the truest national poet of any age or 
country : of all men who ever aspired to that honour, 
Moore has, perhaps, the slenderest right. He was 
an instrumentalist, not a singer. He was wanting in 
earnestness and genius. He could “ do” the carving 
and gilding in ike Temple of Song; but he could not 
create the religious giooms, or rear the flying columns 
and the soaring dome. 1/4 was a poet for the world 


of sylphs and fairies —not a poet for a world of | 


human mortals, over which rise the heavens, under 
which yawn the abysses. Moore had glorious 
poetical opportunities—finer no man ever had. “le 


had the magnificent music of his country—her | 


wrongs — her sufferings — her glories — the ‘ stirring 
memories of a thousand years;” but, to make them 
effective, he wanted heart and soul—passion and 
imagination. Ireland hung before him a great 
many-stringed sorrowful harp; but his were not the 
fingers to loosen its mighty music. The‘ Melodies” 
are just what one would expect from such a writer; 
but they are not the melodies of Ireland—they are 
not even the melodies of nature. Yet they had their 
success. They gained for their author the notice of 
lords and ladies, who flattered and despised him; 
they entranced sentimental young persons of the 
weaker sort; drawing-rooms hung on them in 
silence, and shed occasional tears; fashionable 


| gentlemen voted them ‘exquisite’ over their wine. 


Sung out of doors, Nature said they were none of 
hers, and put them out quietly, as the sun puts out a 
kitchen fire. Beautiful, in many respects, they are; 
but they do not come from the heart of an oppressed 
and down-trodden nation. ‘ Moore,’ says Hazurrr, 
‘has changed the wild harp of Erin into a musical 
snuff box.’” 

What impartial reader of Moore will not agree 
with every word of this? One passage respecting 
Burns himself; whose claim to superiority is here 
founded upon the intense nationality of his genius. 

“Burns sprang from the workers, and of them he 
sang—of their cheerful poverty; of their shadowed 
lives, rarely sprinkled with days and nights of social 
mirth ; of their hopes and fears—and working men 
are honourable for ever. He has set his fellows a 
great example. He has shown that the pen is as fit 
and powerful in the brown hand of toil, as in the 
fingers of the high-born and the rich. He has taught 
them self-respect. He is their representative in the 
Parliament of the Immortals. He is the king of their 
order—and that order can never be enslaved and de- 
graded, so long as his name is remembered—and that 
one tempestuous strain, ‘ Is there for honest poverty.’ 
Verily, the man who has done all this has not lived 
in vain. It washes away all the errors of a lifetime.” 

The lecture season seems now to have set in with 
great persistency ; and those who affect that very in- 
structive method of passing an evening will shortly 
have the option of listening to the dulcet strains of 
Cardinal Wiseman, in St. Martin’s-hall, discours- 
ing on “The Future Historians of England ;” the 
impassioned eloquence of Father GAvazzi, in the 
Princess’s Concert-room, on the congenial subject of 
Nunneries; or the intemperate temperance of Mr. 
GovGuH, waking the accustomed echoes of Exeter 
Hall. 

The Sunday Times has not long enjoyed the services 
of its eccentric contributor, M. Kossur#. Probably 
that brave Magyar could support many trials, but not 
the rivalry of GREVILLE Brooke. Be that as it may, 
it is now a known fact in the newspaper world that 
M. Kossura will join the Atlas about the beginning 
of April. A circular letter, announcing this fact, is 
going the round of advertisers. 

Last November, I had occasion to notice the feuds 
at Christ’s Hospital, arising out of the beld impeach- 
ment brought by the head master of that school 
against the governing body of the institution. It 
will be remembered that the dispute resulted in an 
apparent compromise, by the appointment of a special 
committee to investigate the charges brought by Dr. 
Jacop, and in the thanks of the general committee 
being given to Dr. Jacon for the honest expression 
of his views. Since that, the matter has remained 
in abeyance, and so also to all intents and purposes 
has the committee. Practically, nothing has been 
done, and the splendid income of this noble founda- 
tion continues to be mismanaged according to ancient 
precedent, to the detriment and not the advantage 
of the fifteen hundred children entrusted to its care, 
and serving no other office than of being a bone of 


contention between Common Councilmen and self- | 


important Governors. To complicate the difficulty, 


Archdeacon HAE has written a pamphlet defend- | 
ing the old system — asserting that Christ's Hos- | 


pital is after all nothing but a mere charity-school, 
and that the boys there should be too thankful to get 
any education at all to be very particular about the 
quality of it. 


this lecture to be a critic of profound judgment and | people in their senses will coincide with this view, 


Telined taste, as his Life-Drama proved him to be a 
poet of vast promise and high aspirations. 


but it should be observed that it is based upon state- 


However | ments which are utterly irreconcilable with the facts. 


He has often | 


It is not to be expected that many | 


| In the first place, Christ’s Hospital is not a charity 
| school, in the strict sense of the word. A charity school 
| (strictly speaking) is supported by cleemosynary re- 
| venues, which depend entirely upon the will of the 
contributors. That is not the case with Chri3t’s 
Hospital. It is supported by its own estates, bestowed 
upon it long ago ; and but a very insignificant por- 
tion of its income is derived from the charity of living 
ersons. Royal and pious personages endowed that 
institution, at a time when men gave their money for 
some better purpose than to enjoy the vulgar glory 
of exercising some piece of petty officiousness, or to 
inseribe their name upon “ a brazen tablet.” From 
similar sources came the estates of most colleges ; and 
it is to be observed of Christ’s Hospital, that no small 
proportion of its property was derived from men who 
were educated in the school, and who devoted some 
part of their after-earned wealth to the benefit of 
their Alma Mater. The children upon that founda- 
‘ion are cestuis que trust; and the Governors are 
| bounu 2% equity to administer the estates of the Hos- 
pital in the T**¥ best possible manner. 

The “ Oxford Ess2¥3” lately published have been 
successful; and, as Camb:~iée never likes to be be- 
hind her rival sister, no one is s"*»rised at seeing a 
series of “ Cambridge Essays” annou¢®d by Mr. 
Parker. I can only say that, if they are anvthing 
like a pendant to the Oxford publication, they wu. 

be very welcome. Equal independance, equal learn- 
| ing, equal facility of treatment, and equal taste in 
| the selection of subjects, cannot fail to make it accep- 
| table. 
| Mr. Trops’s “Curiosities of London” is a work 
| which has justly earned for its author a considerable 
| meed of admiration and praise. It is the work of an 
| industrious and learned man, who has been engaged 
for years upon the diffuse labours of the press, and 

has enjoyed opportunities for collecting and acquiring 
| information upon the specialty which he has selected 
| for illustration. His book is a “ full” book—full of 
| anecdote, full of information, full of good readable 
ratiocination. All his brethren have united to praise 
him for it, except the Press. The reviewer for this 
generally speaking admirable journal scolds Mr. 
Times for not including certain pieces of information 
about certain places mentioned in his book. Surely 
this is scarcely fair. The book has a very unpretend- 
ing title. It is not called a“ Dictionary of London,” 
or a “ History of Zondon,” or even a “ Handbook of 
London; ” but simply “ Curiosities of London ”—a 
collection of facts professedly neither systematic or 
perfect in detail. The book could not contain every- 
thing; and, if an attack is necessary, only what is 
in it is amenable to it. 

Professor OWEN is a very unsparing iconoclast. 
Formerly he killed the sea serpent; now he takes in 
hand the Father of Evil himself. The good people 
of Devonshire have been in a state of ferment lately 
about certain footprints, of a very suspicious charac- 
ter, found in the snow under circumstances, and over 
distances, which precluded the notion that any human 
being could have been the cause of them. Some 
people thought it was a kangaroo; others (more 
superstitious) traced the direction of the footsteps 
towards Bishopstowe, and declared that the Bishop of 
EXxerer had received a strange visitant. The mys- 
tery was at its height; and if the snow had thawed 
next morning, doubtless thousands would have died 
in the belief that some supernatural personage had 
passed their doors. Unfortunately, however, for the 
lovers of the wonderful, drawings were made which 
were published by the illustrated journals, and drew 
forth communications which showed that not only the 
snows of Devonshire, but also of Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire, had been impressed with similar foot- 
marks. Professor OWEN has seen the drawings, and 
pronounces the track to be that of the common badger, 
which hibernates indeed, but is drawn from his 
hiding-place in very cold weather by hunger and 
distress. 

A sale of interest, though not of great extent, may 
be shortly looked for at Messrs. Purrick and 
Simpson’s. It is that of the library of the late Mr. 
O Smirn. This veteran actor was a very pains- 
taking collector of “‘ unconsidered trifles” connected 
with his art, and the mass of curiosities which he 
contrived to amass during a long life is said to be 
very valuable. Many “scrap editions” are included 
in this collection. 

The spring is now upon us, but brings with it a 
very meagre crop of novelties. Mr. S1in.ine, the 
author of “ The Cloister Life of Charles V.,” gives us 
a critical biography, entitled ‘‘ Velasquez and his 
Works.” Mr. Osporne’s “ Scutari” is not yet out, 
but is still announced to appear “in a few days.” 
Miss Jewspury has a novel forthcoming, entitled 
‘Constance Herbert.” The most hopeful promise is 
that made by Joserm Szerepy, Noble of Szered, 
formerly of the civil service of Hungary, who is said 




























to be preparing a work, entitled “ As Chiefs.” A 
work of great interest may be a1 ed, as the 
author is well versed in the chronicles and the history 
| of his country. This much may be said, that the 
history of Honoria, the sister of Valentinian the 

toman Emperor—the story of her lo 1 her ad- 
ventures—reads more like an ancient romance, as 


page of fact. The 


given by Szerepy, than the sober | 
{| work will be comprised in two volumes. 
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The Formation and Progress of the Tiers Etat m 
France. By Avcustin Turerry. Translated 
by Rev. Francis B. Weis. In 2 vols. 
London: Thomas Bosworth. 

Avcustin Tuterry always does his work well ; 

and this work is done admirably, Augustin has 

the soul of chivalry in him, and hitherto has in- 
stinctively eschewed all that borders on the con- 
fines of this manufacturing age. His spirit ever 
sings with those gallant men who sang the song 
of Roland while they couched their lances an; 
spurred their Norman horses against the jast of 

England’s Saxon kings. He combines, in a sin- 

gular measure, the romance of the fourteenth 

with the philosophy cf the nineteenth century. 

He has in him, uevertheless, more of Froissart 

and Comir'zs than of Mackintosh or Macaulay. 

Inferior to Guizot in speculation, he excels him 

in description, and equals him in research. And 

now, as we have said, he bas given us an ad- 
mirable work—a work which we would rather 
receive thankfully than judge fastidiously. For 
it may be criticised ; and since, therefore, it may 
be held that we are bound to criticise it, let us be 
permitted to say a few words on a progressive 
evil which has damaged, and threatens to ruin, 
the tone of modern history. Who has not been 
struck by the contrast between the histories 0 
uncivilised and civilised nations ? The Penta- 
teuch, Froissart, and Holinshed, are as charac- 
teristic of the former, as Thucydides, Tacitus, 
and Hallam are of the latter. These are the 
extremes: the confident babblings of infancy, 
and the hesitating wisdom of maturity. And, as 
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of what the incident really was, which thus comes 
forth not to be recognised in a Jurid cloud of con- 
tinuous, but somewhat smoky flame. We lament 
this tendency, and think that it should be dis- 
couraged and checked. History may be phi- 
losophy teaching by examples; but it is not phi- 
losophy. It is as far removed on the one hand 
from a metaphysical essay on the sublime and 
beautiful as it is on the other from Jack the 
Giant Killer ang Puss in Boots. Nevertheless, it 
bears a cioser affinity to the Arabian Nights 
thai it does to the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. Facts are more essential to it than 
principles, and details than declamation; but the 
prime requisite is an inductive and poetical 
imagination, seizing and discriminating the uni- 
versal in the particular. The idea must be 
clothed in and speak through a fact. It is from 
not knowing or not caring for this truism that so 
many historians fail. They give sometimes the 
fact, and then append the moral or principle. 
Such was the old orthodox style of the eighteenth 
century. So it reads in Hume and Robertson, 
and even Gibbon. The nineteenth century has 
advanced a step; and gives the moral and some- 
times an allusion, but rarely condescends to state 
the fact. Hence the alarming accumulation of 
many frothy distilled books, which purport to be 
histories, and are merely a heterogeneous mixture 
of the old essay and the modern declamation. 
Hence readers carry off a delusive idea that they 
have been studying history, when the honest 
truth is that they have been merely and unpro- 
fitably feeding on wind and groping among sha- 





dows. 
Much of what we say is applicable to M. 


each era has its advantages, so each has its incon- { Thierry; and, although his work is valuable and 


veniences. That sweet and primitive voice of 
unvarnished nature—gurgling up and onward 


| even substantial, we should have liked it better 
| had it been less didactic and more descriptive. 


from the inmost depths of man’s mysterious { The historical essay is, in our opinion, one of the 


essence-—bounded strictly by the limits of an 
undeveloped sensuous perception, but gifted with 
rare instincts, marvellous intentions, and, it would 
seem, even startling inspiration—that most per- 
fect exponent of a spiritual germ interfused inex- 
tricably and indistinguishably with the particles 
of a gross humanity: seeing all things; hearing 
all things; believing, hoping and fearing all things, 
as tradition, as custom, as the words of fore- 
fathers have prescribed—is strangely at variance 
with that other cold, sublime, and it may be 
bitter and caustic tone, in which the consummate 
thinkers of an investigatory and therefore a dis- 
trustful age deign to communicate their gathered 
conclusions to the world. Axioms supersede pic- 
tures: instead of a glowing Homeric battle— 
breathing visibly the rapture of the strife, and 
placing every hero, one by one, before our eyes 
in all the tangibility of broad shoulders, bursting 
sinews, out-starting eyes, and the tall frame 
dilated to Herculean grandeur; instead of 
the projected spear—first poised, then aimed, 
then hurled with the speed of lightning, till it 
pierces the sevenfold shield and thorax, and sinks 
deep into the double lungs or spinal junction ; 
instead of those minute details which genius 
knows so well how to use without abusing ; the 
educated. historian abstracts, generalises, sug- 
gests, conceives, and reasons, until he becomes 
hopelessly instructive, and utterly uninteresting. 
People who are always painfully anxious to im- 
prove their minds, and who patiently receive as 
wisdom everything that wears the form of an 
apophthegm, may, perhaps, find their equivalent 
in the exchange. For our own part, we always 
hated choruses; or, perhaps, we like to make our 
own chorus. It always seemed to us rather an 
impertinence when even a Thucydides or a 
Tacitus breaks the flow of his majestic narrative 
to foist some obvious moral on the reader. The 
narrative is imperfect whenever the moral re- 
quires explanation; as much so as an unsuc- 
cessful jest which needs a post mortem examination 
to disclose its point. 

But the fault to which we call attention lies in 
the fact that modern histories are no longer nar- 
ratives, but essays. Our writers pay their 
readers, indeed, the compliment of supposing 
them already acquainted with the events to 
which they invite their consideration; and then 
¢omes 4 lecture—rich, it may be, in metaphor, al- 
lusion, illustration, eloquent and poetical imagery ; 





deficient merely in a plain ungarbled statement 





most detestable of modern inventions ; it is the 
vehicle of superficial illuminism, and the apology 
of indolence and apathy. M. Thierry’s new work 
is a historical essay; and if we say it is as good 
as such a thing can be, we say what it fully de- 
serves, and yet very little in its favour. The 
translator also has done his part creditably and 
carefully ; and, subject to the above remarks, 
this book is an interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to literature. 

Then the topic is one of perennial interest. It 
is more : it is paramount and universal. Whose 
heart does not leap, and whose pulse does not 
quicken, in hot sympathy with the tale how the 
Commons of the world have fought their way up to 
an equality with the self-constituted oligarchs of 
the world ? In France the warfare was one of 
length—of peculiar intensity and difficulty, and 
still of doubtful result. ‘The very name, the Tiers 


| £tat, is one of the saddest and most suggestive in the 


history of the world. When the ghastly morning 
of the first French Revolution broke upon the 
world, the dark and leading truth on which all 
eyes were fixed lay in the fact, that a great 
nation of twenty-six millions was, indeed, di- 
vided into three estates, of which two contained 
less than two hundred thousand, and in the 
third—in the Tiers Etat—the residue was to be 
sought. What isthe 7iers Etat, was the memor- 
able question of these days ? And the answer— 
the historical and unimpeachable answer was— 
nothing. 

It was true: they were, they had been, no- 
thing ; but the time had come, when, for an hour 
at least—a fearful hour—they were to be every- 
thing. Beneath the outward gush of a national 
humanity which had been pent up for ages, those 
two estates went down before the third. The 
few had had their centuries : the many were at 
length to have their day ; and, if frail man may 
pardonably visit the sins of men on the children 
who inherit their produce, never was a lesson of 
merciless justice more righteously inflicted. 

The spirit of the Marseillaise had spoken 
fitfully from age to age when feudalism was 
paramount, and even when monarchy had become 
supreme. In times when nearly all that we 
know of France is contained in the darkest page 
of the dark history of lord and serf, it appears that 
the adscripti glebe—the vendible chattels of 
baronial manors—had their own vague presenti- 
ment that all was not well in that enormous 
faith of many made for one, The analogy and 











charaeteristics of a common humanity struck 
through the habitudes of traditionary creeds, and 
spoke in rough accents of indignant sense, even, 
from the mouths of ts who breathed the 
close atmosphere of the twelfth century. When 
the fire kindled in them, it seems that they 
vented not unheard murmurs such as these :— 

Nus sumes homes cum i] sunt, 

Tex membres avum cum il unt, 

Ft altresi granz cors avum, 

Et altretant sofier pOum : 

Ne nus faut fors cuecr sulement. 

Such was the voice of the fields and villages, 
heard more or less loudly for six centuries, until 
it joined the towns in one wild and undiscriminat- 
ing cry for justice and retribution. But the 
opposite doctrine was no less firmly held, and 
far more loudly proclaimed, in the halls of 
moated castles. It appears to have been sung 
by the parasites of the day as one of those self- 
evident propositions which require no comment, 
Thus, for instance, Duke Robert of Normandy 
was addressed by his court minstrel on the 
divine division of classes : but under the weak 
verse something perhaps of covert irony may be 
detected. 


Lex humana duas indicet conditiones, 
Nobilis et servus simili non lege tenentur. 


Hi bellatores, tutores ecelesiarum, 

Defendunt vulgi majores atque mincres, 
Cunctos et sese facili sic more tuentur. 

Altera servorum divisio conditionum, 

Hoe genus afflictum nil possidet absque labore. 

But the cause of despotism has always met a 
stern opposition in mountains and in towns. The 
satrapies of the world have usually spread over 
thinly-scattered villages, vast plains, and bound- 
less steppes. Inaccessibility and gregariousness— 
the opposite extremes—are equally unfavourable 
to rvgawie. The dwellers on hills live in a 
double sensé nearer unto the heavens. They 
represent the dignity of isolation—the majesty of 
solitude ; and are untaught to bow before the 
visible equality of fellow-creatures. There, in- 
deed, men taller by the head arise from age to 
age, to whom they grant the rough homage of a 
hero-worship. But the hero-worship of the 
hills is totally different from the king-worship of 
the plains. The former is founded on the volun- 
tary and self-denying enthusiasm of the acolyte 
at the feet of his master ; the latter is the crushed 
and sightless self-abasement of equality before 
tradition. 

But, as the hills rise into freedom through the 
irresistible contagion of surrounding freedom, 
so the towns arrive at a similar result by the 
influence of surrounding compression. Fraternity 
is the principle of the latter, as individuality is 
the principle of the former. The person is sub- 
sidiary to the corporation—the man to the 
association. In the chequered history of the 
French communes—in the striking contrast 
between the different fate of town and country— 
of peasant and bourgeois—there is a moral con- 
tained, which says much indeed for the advan- 
tages of education over ignorance, but still more 
for the pre-eminence of combination over disunion. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the insurrections 
of the peasants against their oppressors failed 
hopelessly; those of the townsmen against their 
lords succeeded signally. The tyranny of the 
feudal lord was restricted to his villages and his 
manor; it shrank impotently into itself as soon 
as it approached the circle of municipal liberties. 
The strong hand of military violence would beat 
them down occasionally ; but the storm passed 
over, and the sturdy citizens of Amiens and 
Liege resumed their charters and reasserted their 
privileges. Throughout six centuries previous to 
1788 the great cause of right against might had 
been gathering slowly, silently, but surely, 
strength for the furious contest which, if it made 
one supreme, made at least all others equal. 
That era also had been more than once nearly 
anticipated by some ages. While the devastation 
of a Jacquerie that knew not its own object swept 
over the land—the citizens of Paris, under 
Etienne Marcel, made Paris for a time all that it 
was under the Directory. Her parliaments spoke 
in language that terrified the most arbitrary of 
kings ; and, while a local aristocracy ruled the 
fields with rods of iron, firm, steadfast, and 
straightfoward burgesses administered equa! 





rights to each other in the towns. 
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In the unfortunate separation of these diverse 

elements, we see and deplore the cause that led 
to the miserable reign of Louis XV. In the 15th 
century, the antagonisms were nearly matched: 
in fact, the commune had a slight preponderance. 
A little more resolution, or a little more provi- 
dential fortune, in the career of Etienne Marcel 
would have turned the scale: and instead of the 
wars of the League and the Fronde—instead of 
the costly men of Louis XIV.—France, regene- 
rated by her municipalities, might probably have 
been the first to show the world the legitimate 
termination of a popular and uncentralised sys- 
tem of local self-government. All her great 
towns possessed the requisite conditions: all had 
their charters, and most their parliaments. If 
the baneful influence of her feudal lords and 
kings had not combined against them, there seems 
to haye been no reason in the nature of things 
why each province of medieval France should 
not have flourished as well under its mayors and 
councils, and the coerced authority of manorial 
seigneurs, as the United Provinces of Holland 
and North America have flourished since. But 
the balance of power, after being nearly equal, 
became disturbed and then destroyed. Richelieu 
completed what Louis XI. had begun. As the 
burgesses of Paris were responsible, through their 
apathy, for the excesses of 1794, so the burgesses 
of the Middle Ages failed for their cause, and 
anticipated their fate. As power, that might 
have been easily seized, and would doubtless have 
been judiciously wielded, passed from their un- 
tenacious grasp into the hands of the Jacobins; 
so, in much earlier times, it passed from them 
into the hands of subtle monarchs and an im- 
perious aristocracy. 

In later days the original disunion of town 
and country has been reconciled. The Tiers Etat 
if it has not become everything, has at least ful- 
filled the prophecy of Siéyes, and become some- 
thing. The two estates—the clergy and noblesse— 
that stood supreme in 1788 are no longer heard 
of, and have practically ceased to exist. The 
reality of their supremacy has shrunk into an un- 
substantial and tawdry shadow. Again and 
again, within the last sixty years, that people, 
which previously had never spoken but to be 
scorned and spurned, has spoken as with one 
voice, and its will has been done. It may have 
chosen its favourite badly ; but its right to choose, 
and its free exercise of that choice, are now indis- 
putable. The present historian, apparently, 
despairing of his country, declines to pursue his 
subject beyond the time of Louis XIV. We 
think him wrong and unphilosophical. If no 
King or Emperor can reign in France but by 
the recognised vow of public consent, who shall 
say the Tiers Etdt have not advanced beyond the 
grade of those who mutely died in pillaged cot- 
tages and wasted plains under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV? At this moment the nation has 
come forward, in unprecedented enthusiasm, by 
voluntary gifts to relieve the ruler of their choice 
from the necessity of taxation and loans to carry 
on a vast war. At this moment, however 
imperial the constitution of France may be, all 
her institutions, from the highest to the lowest, 
are popular. No aristocratic clique—no miserable 
system of traditional routine—no pernicious code 
of civil or military favouritism—checks the facile 
action of her vigorous policy. 

The spirit of the Tiers Etat speaks in irresis- 
table vigour from the lips of a great executive— 
a worthy representative of agreat name. But at 
the same moment Englishmen turn sadly from 
the historical associations of their venerable con- 
stitution, and are compelled to own that all the 
sacred objects of Government are being better 
performed in a country where the TJiers Etat is 
perhaps, nominally nothing, than in a country 
where it is nominally everything. Paro. 








Tux 2nd volume of Dr, J. A. Condé’s admirable 
History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. Foster, is the subject of the new 
volume of ‘‘ Bohn’s Standard Library.” This re- 
markable episode in European history has been 
hitherto very imperfectly known in England. But it 
is full of interest—one long romance, or rather, we 
should say, a library of romances; and, as it is now 
brought within reach even of those whom the war 
has made poor, we would recommend our readers to 
procure it. It will please them more than the best 
novel of the season.——A translation of Suetonius by 
Dr. A. Thompson, revised by T. Forester, Esq., is the 
new volume of “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” It com- 
prises the Lives of the Twelve Caesars and those of 
the Grammarians, Rhetericians, and Poets. There is 


authors, even by those to whom the languages are 
unknown. These translations are almost, if not quite, 
as informing. ——The 2nd volume of Jesse’s Court o, 
England under the Stuarts is the second of Mr. Bentley's 
Monthly Series. The interest of this history is its 
anecdotical character—it is more like the old chro- 
nicles in this respect than any modern history. The 
11th volume of the new Library Edition of Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England commences the continu- 
ation by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, which he has intro- 
duced with a Preliminary Essay, containing a sketch, 
written with much ability, of the political condition 
of Europe from the beginning of the reign of 
George III. to the present time. Russia and her 
Czars, by E. J. Brabazon (Theobald), is one of the 
numberless books which the war has produced, got up 
to catch the popular gale. It is a sketch of Russian 
history, compiled with some care, but only useful in 
the absence of a more formal history of the country 
against which we have chosen to stake our fortunes. 
——The Rev. James White’s Landmarks of the His- 
tory of England have been added to the “ Useful 
Library” (Routledge). It is the substance of a series 
of lectures delivered by the author to a Mechanics’ 
Institute, comprising rapid sketches of the most re- 
markable events in English annals. 
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Gitcurist. Bogue. 
Tue allegation of irreverence with which art and 


of corroborations. 


general law; the exceptions that occur to the | 


disputes, and more frequently denies. 
terference with his work, which, when produced, | 
is subject to the decision of the critica! no-worker, | 


originality of the production. No one trusts to 


| 
} 


low cry of vanity is raised should he dare to | 


assert it in his own favour. Everbody, of course, 


or who has chiselled the statue—who has studied 
for years the principles and appliances of his art— 


something that shall ornament a vacant space in | 
a manner correspondent to his own average de- 
velopment ; what the artist supplies is a practical 
product, evolved by a course of operations partly 
due to study, and partly to predisposition— 
one in which spiritual free will and natural ne- 
cessity have concurred in a mutual compromise, 
and which is valuable on that very account, as a 
composition in which both elements, having 
striven for mastery in a love-embrace, are duly 
represented. The patron desiderates a piece of | 
manufacture—the artist supplies a growth and a 
birth—both are disappointed. Each then goes 
his way, and they seldom meet again. 

These lamentable short-comings are not all 
due to national peculiarities ; some of them lie 
in the nature of things, and form a portion of 
the history of art in all periods and places. 
Genius is essentially preter-conventional, and has 
therefore to conciliate the prejudices and the 
tastes both of the vulgar and refined before it can 
find acceptance for a new creation. Of the two, 
the latter is the most difficult to please. The 
elder artist and the ready-made critic are the 
most serious opponents of the coming avatar. It 
is they who, first of all, dispute its place and 
title; and not till these are subdued has the 
public any opportunity of understanding the 
merits of the contest. The few being reduced to 
submission, the many are convinced. A battle 
has been fought, a triumph won, and the spec- 
tators in due course applaud the winner. 

Mr. Gilchrist, our artist’s biographer, sees, in 
the progress of their reputation, a similarity 
between the poet Wordsworth and Mr. Etty. 
The juvenile productions of both were exceeded 
in popularity by those of inferior minds. Talent, 





no excuse now for ignorance of the Greek and Latin 








it seems, is swifter than genius in arriving at its 





perfection. The ephemeral, it must be owned, 
has this gift of celerity. The oak takes long in 
growing, but lasts all the longer when grown. 
To talent, however, growth is not essential. It 
is an organ of immediate results—it applies to-day 
what it learned yesterday, and has no regard for 
to-morrow. Genius lives in the future, waits for 
development, is long-suffering, patient, “very 
patient ;” the yeast must have time to work, 
perhaps to play : thereafter comes “ the strike,” 
when the entire mass is permeated with the 
leaven. The whole intelligence of the true artist 
must be exercised, excited—all the man must 
feel the inspiration that has been “nursed,” in 
order “to be kept warm,” through a series of 
trials, until that Divine influence has become “ all 
in every part,” thoroughly communicated to 
every faculty ; and then, and not before, all 
armed, the Minerva bursts from the brain of the 
human Jove—an offspring fully provided, prior to 
birth, with whatever it may thereafter need for 
its defence or adornment. This form of Wisdom 
was not manifested to Etty until his 34th year, 
when it took the shape of “Cleopatra,” a picture 
exhibited in 1821. 

In Etty’s case, not only the artist, but the man 
had required time to grow; for “circumstance, 





Life of William Etty, R.A. By ALEXANDER | 





that unspiritual god,” had not favoured his first 
appearance in the world, or cast him from the 
beginning on the soil where artists spring up 
naturally. Born in York (March 10, 1787)—the 


artists are treated in this country, particularly | son of a spice-maker, deriving his first notions of 
in their highest offices and aspirations, receives | art from the gilt-gingerbread that his mother 
from the Life of William Etty the most painful | sold—from his paternal parent he appears to have 
From the prince to the/ derived a quiet meditativeness, and from the 
peasant, the same relation to them is repeated, | latter that business perseverance which ensured 
either by the former being insulted under | its ultimate profit. William Etty was seventh in 
pretence of patronage, or equally neglected by | a family of ten; more than one of whom betrayed 
both. Indifference founded on ignorance is the | some supposed capacity for design. His brother 


Walter, his senior about thirteen years, recog- 


rule being worse than the rule itself, which, at | nising with pride William’s early attempts at 
any rate, permits the liberty that the exception | drawing, obtained the printer’s permission, to 
spu A com- | whom the incipient artist had been apprenticed, 
mission to an artist, however eminent, implies in- | to employ his leisure hours in his darling pursuit. 


In the printing-office the painter’s scanty educa- 
tion was completed; here he acquired a know- 


or to that of the worker in another sphere, who | lege of grammar, style, and books, which subse- 
judges of it on grounds foreign to its position. | quently enabled him to become an interesting 
Taste takes on itself to measure the merits of | letter-writer and lecturer. 
genius, of which it is itself the creature, and | instructed; at the end of his seven years’ servi- 
awards its censure in precise proportion to the | tude, the education of the artist had yet to begin. 


Thus was the man 


Etty was then nineteen years of age; but his 


the judgment of the artist himself; and the shal- | resolution had been formed, and, with no other 


preparation, he left York for London, determined 
to push his fortune as an artist. The house of a re- 


is wiser than the man who has painted the picture | lative received him—namely, an uncle, of the firm 
| of Etty, Bodley, and Bodley, gold-lace merchants. 


In the course of a year he obtained introduction 


and who, with throes of agony, and through great | to Opie and Fuseli, to the Academy’s schools as a 
spiritual travail, has arrived at a proportionate | probationer, and to Sir Thomas Lawrence as a 
result. What the patron wants is a certain vague | pupil; a hundred guineas having been paid by 


his uncle as a fee. Curiously enough, however, 
the principle of his after-practice had already 
dawned on his soul, prior to any express teach- 
ing. Take the account in the words of his 
biographer :— 

At first—Etty used in private to relate—while know- 
ing little of art or of his own capacities, ere London 
or Academy had been seen, he had thought to paint 
Landscape. “ The Sky was so beautiful, and the 
effects of Light and Cloud. Afterwards, when I 
found that all the great painters of antiquity had 


| become thus great through painting Great Actions 


and the Human Form, I resolved to paint nothing 
else. And finding”—this was later—‘ God’s most 
glorious work to be Woman, that all human beauty 
had been concentrated in her, I resolved to dedicate 
myself to painting, not the draper’s or milliner’s 
work, but God’s most glorious work more finely than 
ever had been done!” 

This principle—the morning-star of his life— 
was the guide of his conduct, the genius that 
presided over his labour. Sciolist critics, with 
whom all genius is a splendid indiscretion, object 
that here the self-willed artist was in error. 
Etty painted the female form, not as an exponent 
of ideas, they allege, but simply as beautiful in 
itself. The book before us, letting us into the 
inner life of the artist’s mind, bears ample testi- 
mony to the contrary. The charge is a vindic- 
tive falsehood, and can only be resuscitated 
through blind prejudice, refusing to be couched. 
As to the objection taken to his preference of the 
nude by the prurient and the prudish, it merits 
no reply, inasmuch as the objectors need not to 
be convinced, but converted. The naked form, 
according to the Biblical testimony, is the em- 
blem of innocence—clothing implies guilt and 
shame. Art only anticipates the restoration of 
humanity to the purity of the ideal; but, on that 
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very account, the artist must suffer as a prophet 
from the sensuous: world, incapable of looking 
beyond “the ignorant present,” either to a past 
golden age, or a future more glorious still. Mean- 
while, out of the corruption of their own hearts 
do the profane speak of his ideals, and read them 
in the sense of their own conscious sinfulness— 
not in the high meaning of his creative impulse. 
Apart from this, we must admit the artist to 
have been right, in virtue of that feeling by 
which, anterior to experience, he was directed 
into a path of endeavour in which it was his 
destiny to achieve his fame. To its authority all 
criticism must submit. It behoves mere taste 
to be silent, where genius indisputably speaks. 
The oracle may be interpreted, but not contro- 
verted. Of its many possible significations, one 
is true. 

Etty’s instincts for colour were developed 
early, and to the last preponderated over those 
for form; whence superficial objectors have urged 
that in the latter he was deficient. Nor need it 
be denied that at first he was comparatively 
deficient therein ; but thts, so far from charac- 
terising his peeuliarity as an artist, was an imper- 
fection which he soon outgrew. He laboured hard 
to outgrow it, day and night, at home and 
abroad—and did to the fullest extent. But, sub- 
ordinating it to colour, form necessarily takes the 
second place in his pictures. Nevertheless, it 
is there, accurately and unquestionably. The 
drawing of Etty is equal to his colouring, if you 
have but eyes to see it. Objectors, however, 
look at the work as a copy or imitation of nature, 
as nature appears to their common eyes, and not 
as she is contemplated in the gifted vision of the 
competent artist. They have not considered 
her as she is glorified by the influence of colour, 
to appreciate which they are probably in want of 
the requisite organ. It is impossible that Etty, 
who had laboured so long in the right direction 
to attain proficiency in drawing, should not have 
excelled in that endowment as in the rest. But 
the parrot-taught journalist takes up with the 
first impression, and refuses to amend it. The 
artist grows in wisdom, stature, and favour ; but 
the technical reviewer, once hide-bound in his 
opinion, never. 

The success of Etty in his “ Cleopatra,” though 
so late in life, justified the patronage of his 
brother, who succeeded his uncle in the gold-lace 
business, and supported the painter until the 
fullness of his fame and the ripeness of his 
faculty availed for his self-support. He now 
began to find purchasers—Sir Francis Freeling 
bought his then chef-d’euvre at something about 
200 guineas; but, after the usual patron-fashion, 
thought himself entitled to suggest alterations 
“from its original state; to drape the Tritons, 
&c.—vain doctoring, which Etty lived to regret.” 
Far better still, Etty won the applause of his 
art-masters, Lawrence and Fuseli. The latter 
celebrates him for his devoted attention to form 
in the “ Life-school” at the academy—“ his un- 
wearied perseverance of application and steady 
method” are the words employed—in presence of 
which let those of inferior critics be refunded 
into the silence they never should have broken. 
To paint from the life by candle-light was his 
favourite practice; the flesh takes then a higher 
and richer tone of colour. Meanwhile, we may 
here seasonably mention, that Etty, on the 
ground of morals, was irreproachable; that he 
was indeed in them “a model man,” declare all 
who knew him—his an “exemplary career.” 
This practice of drawing from life, therefore, was 
no way injurious to his own well-living. But, 
indeed, the practice of art, in its high depart- 
ments, is a holy service, and abstracts the mind 
from all but the purest views of that human body 
which is the temple of the spirit. Etty resorted 
to prayer that he might the better “conquer and 
command those passions that war against our 
peace, and corrupt the purity and innocence of 
the soul.” Such was the state of mind in which 
the ambitious and consecrated artist worked out 
for himself the education needed to his per- 
fection. 

A gem of art had preceded the “Cleopatra,” 
namely, “The Coral-finders—Venus and her 
youthful Satellites arriving at the Isle of Paphos:” 
this had also been sold to a pianoforte maker, 
for thirty pounds, from whom - Sir Francis 
Freeling desired to repurchase it, and which ul- 
timately, after going through many hands, 
reached the value of 370 guineas. This little 
anecdote may be taken as the type of many more. 
Etty was accustomed to demand but small sums 
for his pictures, in order to secure a ready sale, 


| The ‘Cleopatra’ had not, it seems, proved him 











and meet the exigencies of the moment; others 
have reaped enormous profits from such trans- 
actions. The humility of the artist throughout 
his career is as conspicuous as his genius. 

Mr. Gilchrist takes occasion in this part of his 
biography to venture a sly hit at a not unusual 
trick of vulgar criticism. ‘The ‘ Cleopatra,’ says 
he, “had been succeeded by a few beautiful 
gems; by no work approaching it in obvious 
claim, which should command:a good place, and 
rivet public attention. Here and there, however, 
a sagacious critic was predicting he would one 
day turn out an historical painter of mark. 


one.” 

Such critics are inverse prophets ; turning per- 
formance into promise, and never permitting 
themselves to know when the shell has been 
broken and the bird delivered ; lacking the dis- 
cernment to discriminate the chrysalis from the 
psyche. Etty, at any rate, felt that he was free, 
and determined to visit Italy and France, that he 
might arm himself at all points for the conflict, 
the issue of which was no longer doubtful. This 
was in 1822—he was 35. Of the opportunities 
thus afforded, he took advantage to an unparalleled 
extent. He devoted himself, his time, to copy- 
ing. P. Veronese, Tintoret, Titian, Bonifazio, 
were laid under contribution. Etty’s works of 
this sort, as Mr. Gilchrist reminds us, have been 
ignorantly undervalued. Copies made by a 
great painter must, he justly opines, possess an 
original spirit ; and Etty’s have a special fervour 
of their own. “They are,” he adds, “ transla- 
tions, as it were, from favourite authors—kindred 
minds—tinctured by the medium through which 
they have passed: Titian, Tintoret, Veronese, | 
interpreted by Etty. In the case of the “ Venus | 
of the Tribune,’ and some others, the great | 
Venetian Colourist rendered at large by the | 
great English Colourist, the copy is the 
very next best thing to the picture itself.” 
Strange, that a truth so obvious should never 
have struck those most concerned in its appli- 
cation. 

January 1824 found Etty in England again 
His next picture was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—“ Pandora crowned by the Seasons;” 
and in October of the same year he received his 
diploma as Associate from the Academy. 

The rest of his life is the story of successful 
labour—not, however, without certain lights and 
shades, giving variety and interest, opposing 
seeming difficulties to real successes, and closing 
with a triumph altogether indisputable. Some- 
thing of this story we must trace with a rapid 
pen. 

The first picture that we recollect seeing of 
Etty’s was “ The Combat, or Wonian interceding 
for the Vanquished.” This was in 1825; artists 
were then enthusiastic in its favour; we heard 
nothing then of unskilful drawing, but of its 
accuracy, and the beauty of its colouring. They 
talked then, as Mr. Gilchrist witnesses, of his hav- 
ing rivalled “the elevated truth and solemn 
grandeur of the Caracci,” and of his interceding 
female being “worthy the pencil of Guido.” 
Can these things be forgotten ? No; nor, as it 
would seem, forgiven. John Martin, to his 
honour, became the purchaser of the colossal 
painting at the price of three hundred pounds. 
Etty’s later pictures, such as “ Judith” and “ Be- 
naiah,” were secured by the Edinburgh artists. 
His fellow-workmen are his first public—a fact 
of itself sufficient to mark his rank. The dilet- 
tante Lord Darnley next gave him a commission 
for “The Judgment of Paris”—price agreed on 
five hundred pounds—four of which were with diffi- 
culty obtained, and the fifth remaining to be paid 
by his Lordship’s successor in 1834, eight years 
after it was due. So much for aristocratic pa- 
tronage. Nor was the patron pleased with the 
work; would have had it altered; neglected to 
give it house-room, &c. The old tale! The 
value of that production is now thrice its original 
cost. 

We must not omit in our headlong career, to 
notice that in 1828 Etty was elected a Royal 
Academician, wholly on public grounds, without 
having solicited a vote; an honour too long 
deferred—the Academy then, as now perhaps, 
eschewing high art, and reluctantly admitting 
its devotees. Etty was overjoyed on the occasion. 
“The recognition was dear to Etty that he was 
one of the forty good oil-painters in the land. 
Whether his thirty-nine comrades were all,— 
or most of them— good artists, he stayed not to 
inquire.” The painter’s modest faith in’ himself 








had needed ratification from without; this was 





now supplied. At that period, too, Etty with 
difficulty found a market. “The very ‘Judith, 
which gained him his diploma stil) encumbered 
his painting-room. The ‘Choice of Paris’ was 
only in part paid for.” 

Etty still continued, though an academician, 
to study in the life-school ;—even when master, 
had good sense enough, notwithstanding remon- 
strances, to continue a scholar. Full of the 
ideal, he would yet embody it in the real, and 
advantage himself of every accident in the variety 
of nature’s modifications. “Never weary of 
watching each shifting curve and outline, each 
tint and tone, gradation of shade or colour, amid 
the inexhaustible effects of the models before 
him—he reproduced and interpeted them, as 
neither old master nor new had done before.” 
An answer this to much “skimble-skamble 
stuff” that has been written on this topic. 

Etty could now sell his pictures. His “ Bevy 
of Fair Women” and “ Venus, the Evening Star,” 
found purchasers in the Marquis of Stafford, 
Lord Normanton, and Digby Murray, Esq. The 
first was favourably installed in the Duke of 
Sutherland’s magnificent gallery. 

Etty revisited Paris in 1830, and was there 
during the three revolutionary days. As he was 
much in the streets during the period, he has 
left some graphic descriptions of the scenes of 
commotion; but our space is devoted to the 
history of art, not that of popular tumult. 
Suffice it that the painter found opportunity to 
make five copies in the Louvre, and brought 
them safely away. For some time after this, he 
was busily engaged in favour of York Minster 
against the clerical Vandals who conspired for 
its “improvement.” His literary efforts in the 
cause of antiquity are highly creditable to his 
taste and judgment, and show much power of 
sustained composition. Nevertheless, he found 
time to paint his third picture of “Judith,” and 
other subjects. 

Etty was fond of painting triads, and had 
long resolved on completing three series of colos- 
sal paintings on great subjects. The triad of 
“ Judith” adorns the Octagon-room of the Scot- 
tish Academy,—with the “Combat” and the 
“ Benaiah ”—five colossal pictures of one and the 
same master, who rejoiced exceedingly when he 
found that his great works had: won for them- 
selves an abiding home. 

Etty lived to perfect his “three times three” 
of colossal paintings that should make his name 
immortal. His “Joan of Arc” was his last great 
venture in this class of composition ; and com- 
manded an immediate price to the painter, in 
contrast with the small sums received previously. 
The mighty work had been achieved heroically 
against “a triple league” of enemies, “ winter, 
asthma, and cough.” “ Victorious he is at last, 
and deeply grateful to God.” “ Long-choosing and 
beginning late, hesitating among a variety of 
points in her story, years passed ere I could fix 
my choice.” Monday, May 5, 1847, in his six- 
tieth year, “the Colossal Three left Etty’s studio, 
to take their chance in the world.” It proved a 
good one. The price they commanded was 
2500/., from Messrs. Colls, Wethered, and Wass, 
by the last of whom it was engraved. Rightly 
however, Mr. Gilchrist opines that the Joans 
of Are are not equal to the Judiths—for the 
painter, suffering from “the triple league,” was 
not equal to the details of his work.; but the 
idea was as fine as it might be. Talk of there 
being no mind in Etty’s pictures! Why, he 
thought long and felt deeply, before he touched 
one ; and in his greatest, he was over-careful that 
they should have a positive moral also. “Noble 
draftmanship and glory of colour” were al- 
ways present—in his last great epic greatly 
present. “Of themselves,” adds Mr. Gilchrist, 
“the ‘Joan of Arc’ lent a dignity to the Exhi- 
bition of 1847 ; commanding general interest and 
criticism : the latter of the usual calibre, lapsing, 
much of it, into shrill abuse—which, during the 
last years of Etty’s life, had beeome a habit. with 
the guides of public opinion.” And the vam- 
pires would yet prey on him in his grave ! 

Of the royal patronage to which Etty was at 
last made partaker, though so significantly illus- 
trative of the general theme of this article, we 
would say as little as possible. Our painter had 
not shared in the feeling which suggested the 
revival of fresco, and was not experienced. in 
its practice; but dilettanteism, with its princely 
patron, had resolved on vexing an “approved 
good master” of high art. To the new summer 
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Sirens Three,” and, ultimately, “ Hesperus,” were | 
the subjects chosen—neither of them to the liking 
of the patron. “A singularly felicitous mode of | 
honouring a grey-headed master, and of reeog- 
nising his supremacy in his art, was this, of | 
sending him to school again, with supercilious | 
condescension,” exclaims Mr. Gilchrist. . Etty 
wished to substitute the “Hesperus” for the | 
“Circe;” but disappointed Majesty was not to be | 
conciliated. 


“The sketch had been accorded a | 
glance ; and the request to ‘take it away.’ ‘Poor | 
man, he doesn’t know what we want,’ are the 
words reported to have been used on that occa- 
sion. . . . Ignorant of this august verdict, 
the painter had, with his customary zeal, set to 
work on his fresco, and sent it in.” Assuredly, 
not by such means is art to be promoted. More- 
over, the frescoes, one and all, were treated as 
experiments—the munificent sum of fifty pounds 
being paid for each. Etty’s first impulse was to | 
return the cheque. Others raffled for theirs at | 
the Thatched-house Tavern. Ignoble result of | 
well-meaning imbecility! Another instance of | 
* good intentions ” paving the region of despair! | 
The “experiments” were made, not at the ex- | 
pense of the patron, but of the painters—Etty’s 
loss thereby being not less than four hundred 
unds. 

Relaxing from the severe labour of the “ Joan 
of Are,” Etty devoted himself to a pleasing sub- 
ject, the “Fleur de Lis,” designing himself also | 
the frame for this enchanting production. ‘“ That 
bright group of youthful heads is the triumph of 
a style masterly without rudeness—as signal a 
triumph as ever came to life under Etty’s hands; 
for glory of colour, and lyrical glow as it were, 
unsurpassed, nay, unapproached, by any master.” 
True, every word ! 

That Etty, however, was no mere painter, even 
by choice, of pleasing pictures, but had far higher 
historical aims, was manifest from the favourable | 
opinion which he passed on the wax sculptures in | 
the Pitti Palace at Florence, of the Sicilian Monk | 
Zumbo : “ Wonderful things, very poetic ; so | 
awful and horridly true, as to affriyht and dis- | 
gust one, though they are only small. Of this | 
class were his own “ Sirens” and “Good Sama- | 
ritan”—both of them having a higher moral | 
than wsthetic purpose, or, rather, achieving the 
latter through the former. But the vulgar mind 
cannot appreciate such subjects, either in poetry 
or painting. How well Etty could subdue the 
pleasing to his art, the pictures we have already 
named,.as well as the “Proserpine” and the 
“Diana and Endymion,” may abundantly testify. 
In both classes of subjects, however, we may | 
identify the artist who labours, not for popularity, | 
but for self-improvement. Each picture of Etty 
isa stage of development—an expression of in- 
telligence—a record of facility attained by 
practice, and of new power acquired by study. 
The life of the man—of the artist—is in his works. 
Life is immortal ; hence their possession of the 
attribute. And this biography of Mr. Gilchrist, 
like the rememberable collected exhibition of 
Etty’s pictures in 1849, is mainly valuable because 
it sedulously illustrates this truth. Sympathy has 
given him insight. He has according produced a 
work that will comfort and console genius, what- 
ever its struggles, by the example of his hero— 
his pains, his pleasures, his difficulties, and his 
triumphs over “the beggarly elements” of a 
sordid world. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Chinese Empire : forming a Sequel to the Work 
entitled “ Recollections of a Journey through 
Tartary and Thibet.” By M. Huc. 2 vols. 
London: Longman and Co. 1855. 8yvo. 

WE have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be 

the most interesting work on China which has 

been laid before the English public for many 
years. The author has a name and a fame—a 

name for his zeal and persevering labours as a 

missionary for many years, among remote and 

benighted Asiatics ; a fame for his daring as a 

traveller and his skill and veracity as an historian. 

What-he saw and heard and experienced in the 

course of a long and difficult journey from the 

western frontier of China, and through the 
central provinces of that vast and populous 
empire, to Canton, he relates in a most pleasant 

Manner, He is one of the very few Europeans 

who have been permitted to traverse the country | 

in the light of day—perhaps the only one who has 
travelled in it, under direct imperial protection, 
since the palmy days of the Jesuit missionaries 
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in the seventeenth century. 
to escort him, and the governors of provinces to | 
entertain him in their palaces. He mingled with | 
high and low, learned and ignorant. His object 
was to become acquainted with the people, with | 
their. laws, institutions, commerce, industry, | 
habits, and modes of thinking. He is one of the | 
few who have sought to discover the secret of 
this mighty geographical and political Sphinx 
without being devoured. He must be a'! 
man of mettle who will travel in this country, | 
even when protected by the Emperor's sign 
manual. From the very first he must, to use a 
popular phrase, ride the high horse. He must 
master the Chinaman, or the Chinaman will 
master him. The mandarins, especially, he must 
make to feel that he is some one of importance. 
When fair words fail to have effect, he must 
threaten and even bully. This, at least, was our | 
traveller’s experience ; and it is amusing to find 
an almost lonely Lazarist missionary rating gen- 
tlemen wearing red or blue buttons in famous | 
style, in order to have his instructions obeyed or 
his wants attended to. It was not a one-day’s con- 
test he had to sustain with Chinese dignitaries; | 
but an every-day’s contest from the frontier town 
of Ta-Tsien-lou to the city of Canton. 

M. Hue travelled in company with a brother 
missionary, M. Gabet. Their first victory was 
obtained over the principal mandarin of Ta-tsien- 
lou. He would have them ride on horseback. 
They would travel in palanquins, And in palan- 
quins they travelled; borne over rough roads and 
smooth roads, along the brink of perilous preci- 
pices, and across uncomfortably vibrating chain- | 
bridges and roaring torrents, by hardy, sure, and 
swift-footed palanquin-bearers — merry, _light- 
hearted rogues, who were content to carry the 
western devils at the rate of a sapeck a li, or one 
halfpenny the French league, a farthiag a mile | 
about. They next had to revolt against the de- | 
crees of the “ Tribunal of Rites,” on the subject 
of the costume they were to adopt. Clothes | 
make the man as much as manners, especially in 
China. What mandarin would have bent the 
knee, what innkeeper have opened his door, to | 
the travellers wearing their Thibet costume—“the | 
frightful wolfskin cap, the checked hose, and the 
long fur tunic, that exhaled strong odour of beef | 
?” A skilful tailor was sent for, who | 


and mutton? 
made them robes of beautiful sky-blue, of the 
latest Pekin fashion. They had, moreover, black 
satin shoes with soles of dazzling whiteness. 
Then they proceeded to gird up their loins with 
red sashes, and to cover their heads with embroi- 
dered yellow caps—the attributes: of Imperial | 
Majesty, allowed only to members of the Impe- 
rial family. An army of the insurgents entering 
the town could not have created a greater panic. 
The mandarins shuddered on beholding their | 
audacity. The Tribunal of Rites had nothing to | 
say against the sky-blue robes and black satin | 
shoes; but the red sash and yellow cap they could | 
not away with. A controversy ensued. “They | 
insisted—they became angry—they flew into a 
furious passion; we remained calm and immove- 
able, but vowing that we would never part with 
our red sashes and yellow caps. Our obstinacy 
was not to be overcome, and the mandarins sub- 
mitted—as they ought todo.” At Ya-tcheou, a 
small town of the second order, a small insurrec- 
tion was got up ontheiraccount. The Celestials | 
had a natural desire to see the two Barbarians, 
who, however, had no wish to be made a public 
spectacle of. The people crowded into the court- 
yard of their inn, clamouring to behold them. 
One of the travellers addressed a few words to 
the intruders, accompanied by energetic and im- 
perious gestures. The effect was instantaneous. | 
The crowd fled panic-stricken, and evacuated the 
courtyard. The gate was locked, to prevent a 
second evasion. But again began a tumult, and 
in short space the great gate was broken down, 
and a living torrent rushed in. The matter was 
getting serious, and the missionaries had to act 
promptly and decisively. Courage and presence 
of mind were never more needful. 

By a sudden inspiration we seized a long and thick 
bamboo, which happened to be lying near the door of 
the room, and the poor Chinese, imagining no doubt 
that we intended to knoek them down with it, tumbled 
over each other in their haste to get away. We then 
ran to the door of the room occupied by our mandarin 
conductor, who, not knowing what to do in the riot, | 
had bethought himself of the safe expedient of hiding | 
himself. But as soon as we had found him, without | 
giving him time to speak, or even to think, we seized | 
him by the arm, clapped on his head his official hat, | 
and dragged him along as fast as we could run to the 
gate of the inn. Then we thrust into his hands the 
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He had mandarins 


| quently of battles. 


| ensue between husband 
' amusing anecdote is given in the second volume— 


great bamboo with which we had armed ourselves, 
and enjoined him to stand sentinel. ‘ If,” said we, 
“a single individual passes that gate, you are a lost 
man ;” and hearing us talk in this grand style, the 
poor man took it seriously and did not dare to stir. 
The people in the street burst out laughing ; for it 
was something new to see a military mandarin 
mounting guard with a long bamboo at the door of 
anion. Everything remained perfectly quiet up to 
the time of our going to bed; the guard was then 
relieved, and our warrior laid down his arms and re- 
turned to his room, to console himself by smoking 
some pipes of tobacco. Those who do not know the 
Chinese will doubtless be scandalised at our behaviour, 
and will blame us severely. They will ask, what 
right we had to make this Mandarin ridiculous, and 
expose him to the laughter of the people. The right, 
we auswer, that every man has to provide for his 
personal safety. 

The travellers had many similar adventures, 
and one would certainly be scandalised had they 
played equally fantastic tricks in a European 
market-town. But here the actors were Euro- 
peans, and the objects of their drollery and bold- 
ness were Chinese. It would seem as if we must 
reverse some of our customary notions of pro- 
priety as soon as we set foot on the soil of the 
Flowery Empire. 

We shall not attempt to follow M. Hue and 
his companion through the two volumes, but 


| hasten to lay before the reader a few extracts 


illustrative of the country in which they travelled, 
and of the habits and notions of the inhabitants. 

All the world knows that the Chinese are inve- 
terate smokers of opium. It may not be so well 
known that they are vast consumers of the legi- 
timate weed. The Mantchoos introduced the 
Chinese to the use of tobacco at a very recent 
period, and much surprised were the Celestials 


| when they first saw their conquerors inhaling 


fire through long tubes and “ eating smoke.” 

By a curious coincidence this plant is called in the 
Mantchoo language tambacou, but the Chinese desig- 
nate it simply by the word meaning smoke. ‘Thus 
they say they cultivate in their fields the “smoke 
leaf ;” they chew smoke, and they name their pipe 
the ‘smoke funnel.” ‘The use of tobacco has become 
universal throughout the empire; men, women, 
children, everybody smokes, almost without ceasing, 
They go about their daily business, cultivate the fields, 
ride on horseback and write, constantly with the 
pipe in their mouths. During their meals, if they 
stop for a moment it is to smoke a pipe; and if they 
wake in the night, they are sure to amuse themselves 
in the same way. It may be easily supposed, there- 
fore, that in a country containing 300,000,000 o 
smokers, without counting the tribes of Tartary£ 
and Thibet, who lay in their stocks in the Chinese 
markets, the culture of tobacco has become very im- 
portant. The cultivation is entirely free, every one 
being at liberty to plant it in his garden, or in the 
open fields, in whatever quantity he chooses, and 
afterwards to sell it, wholesale or retail, just as he 
likes, without the Government interfering with him 
in the slightest degree. 

The abject condition in which women are held 
in China is a subject repeatedly brought under 
the notice of his readers by the author. Poly- 
gamy and opium.are the two grand curses of the 
empire. 

Polygamy, which is allowable in China, aggravates 
the sufferings of the married women. When she is 
no longer young, when she has no children, or none 
of the male sex, her husband takes a second wife, of 
whom she becomes in some measure the servant. 


| The household is then the seat of continual war, full 


of jealousies, animosities, quarrels, and not unfre- 
When they are alone, they have 
at least the liberty of weeping in secret over the 
cureless sorrows of their destiny. The state of per- 
petual humiliation and wretchedness to which the 
women of China are reduced does sometimes drive 
them to frightful extremities ; and the judicial annals 
are full of the most tragical events arising from this 
cause. The number of women who hang themselves, 
or commit suicide in various ways, is very consider- 
able. When this catastrophe occurs in a family, the 
husband shows usually a great deal of emotion, for, 
in fact, he has suffered a considerable loss, and will 
be under the necessity of buying another wife. 
Illustrative of the battles that sometimes 
and wife, rather an 


amusing because when we anticipate a tragedy 
we are landed in a farce. 


In some cases, pecuniary interest is the only motive 
capable of restraining within some limits the harsh- 
ness of the Chinese towards their wives. When they 
do treat them with gentleness and moderation, it is 
usually on a principle of economy, as might 
spare a beast of burden becase it costs you money, 
and because, if you killed it, you would have to re- 
place it. This hideous calculation is by no means a 
mere supposition of ours. Ina large village to the 
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north of Pekin, we were once witnesses of a violent | 
quarrel between a husband and wife. After having | 
for a long time abused each other in the most furious 
manner, and even hurled at each other some tolerably | 
inoffensive projectiles, their anger still increasing, they 
began to break everything in the house. Several of 
the neighbours tried in vain to restrain them, and at 
length the husband, seizing a great paving-stone from 
the court yard, rushed furiously into the kitchen, where 
the wife was expending her wrath upon the crockery, | 
and strewing the floor with the ruins. When the hus- 
band rushed in with the paving-stone, everybody 
hurried forward to prevent a calamity that seemed | 
imminent—-there was no time—but the fellow dashed 
his paving-stone, not against his wife fortunately, but | 
against his great cast-iron kettle, which he stove in | 
with the blow. The wife could not out-do this piece 
of extravagance, and so the quarrel ceased. A man 
who was standing by, then said, laughing, to the 
husband: “ You are a fool, my elder brother; why 
did’nt you break your wife’s head with the stone, 
instead of your kettle? Then you would have had 
peace in your house.” “I thought of that,” replied 
the kind husband coolly; “but it would have been foolish. 
I can get my kettle mended for two hundred sapecks, 
and it would have cost me a great deal more to buy 
another wife.” 


We have instanced opium and polygamy as 
the two great curses of China. We might have 
instanced gaming as a third. The Chinaman 
bets on cock-fights, and on combats between 
crickets and grasshoppers. The habitual gambler | 
prefers cards and dice to every other form of ex- | 
citement. In the café he passes days and nights, 
playing with so much passion that he scarcely 
gives himself time to take food. Of thorough gam- 
blers M. Huc observes:— 

They cast aside every obligation of station, duty, 
and family, to live only for cards and dice; and this 
fatal passion gains such an empire over them, that 
they proceed even to the most revolting extremities. 
When they have lost all their money, they will play 
for their houses, their land, and their wives even, 
whose destiny often depends on a cast of the dice. 
Nay, the Chinese gambler does not stop here, for he 
will stake the very clothes he has on for one game 
more; and this horrible custom gives ris2 to scenes 
that would not be credible, did we not know that 
the passions always tend to render men cruel and 
inhuman. 

Further on we read:— 

The Chinese gamblers have invented extraordinary 
methods of satisfying their passion, which is really 
carried to absolute madness. Those who have nothing 
more to lose will collect round a table and actually 
play for their fingers, which they will cut off recipro- 
cally with frightful stoicism. 

M. Hue gives a frightful picture of the wide- 
spread pauperism and misery induced by gaming, 
drunkenness, and debauchery. Beggars swarm 
in every province,—not timid, whining mendi- 
cants, but sturdy beggars, who ask for alms as 
for a debt due to them. The laws of China pro- 
vide for resisting thieves, but not for resisting 
beggars. The poor are uncared for by the state ; | 
and the poor in consequence seek to take care of | 
themselves. They form themselves into bands, | 
and contribute to a common stock. They have a 
chief who bears the title of “King of the Beg- 
gars,” who in Pekin “is a real power.” At the 
head of his tattered battalions of mendicants he 
calls a meeting of the principal inhabitants of a 
district, and proposes for a certain sum to relieve 
them of the presence of his followers. 

But, if the Chinese have many vices, they have 
a few virtues—above all, the virtue of industry. 
In 1849 the province of Tche-kiang was visited 
by a great inundation. Over all that part of the 
country where the missionaries were then resid- 
ing it had the appearance of a vast sea, in which 
trees and villages were floating. Of this inun- 
dation the author gives the following vivid ac- 
count :— 


The Chinese, who foresaw already the destruction 
of the harvest, and all the horrors of famine, displayed 
the most remarkable industry and perseverance in 
struggling against the misfortune from which they 
were suffering. After having tried to raise dykes 
round their fields, they next attempted to drain off 
the water by which they were filled; but just when 
they seemed on the point of succeeding in their diffi- 
cult and toilsome undertaking, the rain again came 
pouring down, and their fields were once more 
covered. For three whole months we witnessed their 
unceasing industry; their labours were never discon- 
tinued for a moment. The unfortunate creatures, 
standing in mud and water up to their hips, were 
occupied, day and night, in working at their chain 
_— in order to turn into the beds of the rivers and 
canals the waters that were desolating the country. 
The mundation could not be mastered, however; and 
after all their exhausting labour, the poor sufferers 








were compelled to abandon the cultivation of their 





fields, and found themselves in a complete state of 
destitution. Then they began to assemble in great 
bands, and wander about the province with bags on 
their backs, begging here and there for a little rice. 
They were hideous to look at; half covered with rags, 
their hair bristling, their features contracted, their 
lips livid; and these but lately peaceful and indus- 
trious peasants were evidently driven by despair to 
be ready for every excess. 

We could easily fill an entire number with 
amusing and edifying extracts from the present 
work; but one more, and we must have done. 
M. Huc tells a good story of a “cat-clock.” By 
looking into the eyes of a cat a Chinaman can 
tell the time o’ day—it is not said that he can 
tell the time o’ night. Towards noon the pupils 


| of the animal gradually contract, until twelve 


o'clock, “when they become like a fine line, as 
thin as a hair, drawn perpendicularly across the 
eye.” After twelve, the dilatation commences. 
Chinese cats may be more amenable animals than 


| English; for, being of a practical turn of mind, 


we tfied the experiment with a favourite kitten, 
which resulted in having our hands marked with 
her talons, and in having to consult the old 
cuckoo clock as a trustier chronometer. This is 
not the extract we intended to give, but the fol- 
lowing, showing how an obstreperous ass may be 
brought to reason. We have not, as yet, repeated 
the schoolmaster’s experiment. 


In 1840, we were once making a journey in a wag- 
gon in the province of Pekin. Our equipage was 
under the guidance of one of our catechists, an old 
schoolmaster, mounted on a magnificent ass, so full 
of ardour and agility, that the two mules who com- 
pleted our team had all the difficulty in the world to 
keep up with him. This ass, however, was so filled 
with the sense of his own superiority, and so proud of 
it, that whenever he became aware of the presence of 
any of his brethren, let them be at ever so great a 
distance, he never failed to begin boasting of it in 
such loud and sonorous tones, that his folly became 
quite insupportable. When we got to an inn, instead 
of trying to rest himself, this indefatigable beast 


passed the whole night in practising his music; and | 


there appeared to be something so peculiarly pro- 
voking in the tones of his voice, that all the asses 
within hearing, influenced, it would seem, by the 
power of some magnetic fluid, were quite sure to re- 
spond in a magnificent bravura, so that, altogether, 
it became impossible to close our eyes. One evening, 
when our catechist was vaunting the qualities of his 
ass, we could not help interrupting him. “ Your ass,” 
said we, “ is an abominable brute. During the whole 
journey he has prevented our getting a wink of 
sleep.” ‘ Why did not you tell me so before ?” said 
the catechist ; ‘‘ I would soon have stopped his sing- 
ing.” As the ancient schoolmaster was somewhat of 
a wag, and indulged occasionally in a small joke, we 
took little notice of his reply ; but that night we 
slept quite soundly. ‘ Well, did the ass make a 
noise last night ?” said he when we met in the morn- 
ing. ‘ Perhaps not; at all events, we certainly did 
not hear him.” “No, no; I think not; I saw to 
that before I went to bed. You must have noticed,” 
he continued, ‘‘ that when an ass is going to bray, he 
always begins by raising his tail, and he keeps it ex- 
tended horizontally as long as his song lasts. To 
ensure his silence, therefore, you have only to tie a 
large stone to the end of his tail, so that he cannot 
raise it.” We smiled, without reply, thinking this 
was another piece of pleasantry; but he cried, 
“Come, now, and see; you can easily convince your- 
selves.” And accordingly we followed him to the 
court-yard, were we beheld, sure enough, the poor 
ass with a large stone attached to his tail, and with 
the air of having entirely lost his accustomed spirits. 
His eyes were fixed on the ground, his ears hung 
down, his whole appearance denoted humility and 
dejection. We felt quite compassionate towards him, 
and begged his master to untie the stone directly ; 
and, as soon as ever he felt his musical appendage at 
liberty, the creature raised, first his head, then his 
ears, then his tail, and at last began to bray with all 
his wonted enthusiasm. 

We heartily commend M. Huc’s book to the 
reading of both gentle and simple—to all who 
desire to obtain further insight respecting China 
and its inhabitants. The translation is well exe- 
cuted, upon the whole,—flowing and idiomatic. 
An excellent index and .map accompany the 
volumes. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 

Grace Lee: a Tale. By Jutta Kavanacn, 
Author of “Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Smith and Elder. 

The Secret History of a Household. By the Author 
of “Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 





The Moslem and the Christian; or, Adventures in 
the East. By SapyK Pasna. Translated by 
Colonel Lac Szyrma. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

How resolute ambition may conquer circum- 
stances, and a man of strong will and energetic 
intellect lift himself from a low to almost the 
highest station of the curiously-compounded 
society of this our modern world, is a picture 
which novelists have delighted to paint—which 
most of them have attempted with more or less 
of success, but none more successfully than 
Julia Kavanagh in John Owen, the hero of her 
new novel. It is, we believe, a‘ truism that, 
in the long run, amid the joltings and jarrings and 
rude shakings of the world, almost every man falls 
very nearly into his natural and proper place— 
at least, it is so generally found to be, that a 
man out of place is anexception. Low birth and 
adverse circumstances, over which a man has no 
control, may seem to depress him for a time ; but, 
if he has the intellect and the energy that entitle 
him to a loftier position, he will assuredly fight 
his way to it, and conquer difficulties that would 
have conquered him had he not been great. 
Usually it will appear, upon close inspection, 
that if men have failed to achieve greatness, it is 
simply because they were not really gréat, but 
only desired to be so. This is, indeed, the com- 
mon mistake to which what are called disap- 
pointed ambitions are due. Most persons—the 
young especially—mistake desire for power, am- 
bition for capacity. A youth burns to be dis- 
tinguished as an author or as an orator. He does 
not see that he may have the most ardent thirst 
for fame, yet want the capacity for winning it. 
He tries and fails, and complains of the misfor- 
tunes of genius, and “ how hard it is to climb 
the steep where fame’s proud temple,” &c. It 
would be doing good service to many, who pine 
from disappointed ambition, to illustrate to them 
this distinction ; and we venture to suggest to 
Miss Kavanagh that the character of a man who 
has more of aspiration than of inspiration would 
be both interesting and useful, and, at the same 
time, a novelty in fiction. It would be contrasted 
well with the John Owen of the present fiction, 
who possesses both. 

Grace Lee, the heroine who gives her name to 
this novel, is a character having some originality. 
But she is placed in very exceptional circum- 
stances. She is subjected to extraordinary 
change, from great wealth to almost poverty, 
and that change a voluntary act of romantic 
generosity. She possesses great accomplishments, 
and a temper not of the best, with strong attach- 
ments sorely tried. This was a difficult por- 
traiture, in the perfecting of which Miss 
Kavanagh has, we think, shown more ability 
than in any of her previous productions. It is 
a higher effort of genius than she has yet 
ventured. 

The structure of the entire story and the 
general tone of the characters is, however, more 
French than English—a peculiarity due probably 
to the long residence of the authoress in France 
and Belgium, where, we believe, the greater 
portion of her life has been spent, and where, it 
will be remembered, she has laid the scenes of 
her former novels. The personages in Grace 
Lee are of French parentage—think French, act 
French, everything but talk French. We do not 
state this as an objection; for it rather gives 4 
freshness and raciness to the novel, as a book for 
reading, and is a pleasant change from the mono- 
tonous models which most of our novelists 
employ, and which make every new novel only 
a reflex ofits predecessors. But, reviewing it as 
a work of art, this unconscious error is a fault ; 
for, professing to paint English life and manners, 
Miss Kavanagh draws from French society, in- 
vesting the characters with an English dress, and 
putting the English tongue into their mouths, 
but not English thoughts into their minds. 

Saving this small objection, we close Grace Lee 
with increased admiration for the author's 
powers, and heartily commending it to every 
reader as one of the best, if not the very best, 
novel the season has produced. 

The Authoress of “Alice Wentworth” has 
taken the proper course to command success—by 
deserving it. She has the good sense to write 
slowly, that she may write well. She does not 
“throw off” a novel a year, as is the too frequent 
practice with those who are fortunate enough to 
win applause upon their first appearance. Mani- 
festly she thinks that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well, and she is is as careful to 
perfect and polish her second adventure as if it 
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had been a début. She is right in this. Ultimate 
fame is much more determined by an author’s 
second than by his first performance. Faults, 
excused in the beginning, are then more criti- 
cally viewed; then it may be seen what stuff 
there is in him, and if there are signs of improve- 
ment; for, if there is not marked progress in the 
second effort, it may be concluded that the 
capacity is limited, and that all that there is in 
him has come out. The world has measured him 
at once, and his shallowness stands revealed. He 
ought to have learned much from experience, 
because with the best there must be a great deal 
to be learned ; and, if there is an omission to learn, 
we may be sure that the modesty which always 
accompanies the daring of true genius, and is 
one of the surest signs of its presence, is want- 
ing in the aspifant. 
The Secret History of a Household exhibits 
evidence of this desirable care in the preparation 
fora second appearance. It has not been pro- 
duced in haste to be repented of at leisure. It 
has been revised and re-revised, and the writ- 
ing is excellent. The story, too, is well con- 
trived. The plot is ingenious, and sustains its 
interest, so that when once the reader is in- 
terested in it, he finds it difficult to lay down the 
book. This is a great merit, and, as we have 
remarked often before, the rarest qualification of 
the English novelist. But, in this instance, we 
are bound to say that it is accompanied with 
some faults. There is a manifest want of ori- 
givality of character—indeed, of character at all, 
in the proper sense of the term. The personages 
are not. sufficiently individuals. They are repre- 
sentatives of classes, like the heads in an ethno- 
logical museum. Here is the amiable man, there 
the cunning man, a third the passionate man, the 
fourth the ambitious man, and so on; just as in 
the museum we are shown the head of an 
Ethiop, of a Circassian, of a Tartar, and so forth. 
But in a novel we desire an introduction to 
individuals, not types. Although an Ethiop head 
in the museum, it differs from all other Ethiop 
heads that ever were or ever will be. So, in our 
social world, the most typical man of his class is 
unlike any other man in that world; he is himself 
alone. This distinction is too often lost sight of 
by our novelists, and so it has been in the work 
before us, and it is more especially manifest in the 
dialogues, which want individuality. In reading 
a good dialogue every speech ought to be socha- 
racteristic that it should not be necessary to 
name; the speech should indicate the speaker. 
Let the authoress before us think of this here- 
after, for she has many qualifications for her pur- 
suit—good taste, invention, power of description, 
and gracefulness in composition, which cannot 
but please the general reader; and, therefore, we 
should be glad to see her recommend herself also 
to the severer rules of criticism. 
The Moslem and the Christian is remarkable, as 
being the production of Sadyk Pasha, a general 
now commanding, in the army in the East, the 
Turkish Cossacks, a corps composed of Christians, 
which, by a special firman of the Sultan, he was 
allowed to organise—the Christian population in 
Turkey not being permitted by the law of the 
Koran to serve in the Ottoman army, or even to 
Wear any sort of arms: He is by birth a Pole; 
his father was a noble, having a large property. 
In 1772 they emigrated to Turkey, and settled in 
the Dobrudscha. After the Polish insurrection 
of ’31, in which he took part, he followed his 
compatriots into exile, and took up his abode in 
Paris, where he published several works, his- 
torical and others. Among the rest is The Mos- 
lem and the Christian, a novel designed to exhibit 
the manners, customs, government, and charac- 
teristics of the mixed races which inhabit the 
anubian provinces. The story is interesting, 
but it is not for this that it will be read, but for 
the vivid picture it presents of a country and of 
Peoples with whom Western Europe has become so 
terribly involved, and upon whom the fortunes of 
Civilisation may possibly be dependent hereafter. 
Of these the Pasha writes with the ease and fa- 
miliarity of long and intimate acquaintance; and 
his fiction will be a more valuable contribution 
‘0 the literature of the war than many works of 
More pretension, and professing to be historical. 
The style has too much of Eastern ornamen- 
lation and grandiloquence to satisfy our plainer 
English tastes ; but it is in perfect keeping with 
the subject. The translation has been well exe- 
tuted. We regret that other claims upon our 
‘Pace forbid the introduction of some passages 
We had marked for extract; but perhaps our 


that, although a fiction in form, it is a work 
having more fact and more instruction in it than 
many books that profess to teach us all about 
the Seat of War in the East. 








Tue Nestorian Christians offer a fertile theme for 
fiction, and Mrs. Jebb has made good use of it ina 
novel entitled Juliamerk, which has been introduced 
into the ‘* Run and Read Library ””—a hideous title, 
by-the-by, and in vilest taste. In the same library 
has also appeared a tale entitled Zenon, the Roman 
Martyr, by the author of “ Margaret Catchpole ;” 
but it is very inferior to this latter work.— Who's your 
Friend, by Alfred W. Cole, and Twelve Inside and One 
out, by Hain Friswell, are two more of a series of 
comic tales, copiously illustrated with humorvus en- 
pravings, which have been poured upon the town of 
ate with a profusion that would imply popularity. 
They contain some fun, but more attempts to be funny. 
They sketch the fashions and follies of the day with 
tolerable fidelity, but withal we cannot quite under- 
stand where they find buyers,—The immortal romance 
of Robinson Crusoe has been worthily introduced by 
Mr. Bohn into his “‘ Illustrated Library.’’ It has been 
made doubly attractive by twelve steel engravings 
and a multitude of woodcuts, and in price it is one of 
the cheapest, as in form it is the handsomest, 
edition of the greatest romance in our language that 
has ever been placed within the reach of young 
England. What a delightful present will this be !— 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall have added to their ‘Select 
Library of Fietion” (which is by far the best of the 
“cheap novel” enterprises that has yet appeared, 
because the contents are more judiciously selected) 
Mrs. S. C. Hall's beautiful romance of The Whiteboy, 
a story of Ireland jn 1822. We presume that there 
are few who have not already read this work, and 
who will not be pleased to renew their acquaintance 
with it in this cheap and convenient form. And we 
can recommend all who have not yet read it to procure 
and peruse it forthwith. They will thank us for 
having introduced them to so great a pleasure. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poetical Romances and Ballads. By Roperr 
Sankey, Esq. London: Hope. 
Rimes and Poems. By Rosin. 
Menzies. 

Epullia. By the Author of “Poems by Melanter.” 
London : Hope. 

Poetical Romances and Ballads, by Mr. Sankey, 
breathe the poetic spirit. They can be read 
without a sense of weariness—without the sneer 
of contempt, or the smile of scorn; and are, 
therefore, very creditable in this age of minor 
minstrelsy. For the most part, this author’s 
poems have a purpose—a preceptive aim—which 
is seen most conspicuously in the leading poem, 
“ Neglected Poverty.” We would that we could 
so speak of all poetic tentatives ; but metrical 
prattle, instead of metrical suggestiveness, con- 
stitutes the disqualification of the majority of 
modern poems. The age does not merely require 
a singer, but a singer who shall sing with an 
object, with direct earnestness, with a bright and 
blissful faith in the world’s future. Poetry is 
the true representative of progression; and, to 
reduce it to mere idle pastime, is to doubt its 
legitimacy—to uncrown a queen, and reduce her | 
to the state and condition of a beggar. We | 


Edinburgh : 


A flood of beauty is about us, 
Pressing to get in, 
Through cracks and crannies of our senses, 
To the deep cave within. 
Not to be lost—though lost it seem— 
Only to slumber long, 
And out in after-days to stream, 
In gushes of sweet song. 

What Robin has the most to guard against is a 
profusion of verse in the absence of prodigality of 
ideas. We say not that Robin is a thoughtless 
writer, for he treats us at times to a bit of spark- 
ling wisdom; but he is excessively wordy. Inthe 
progress of his stndies he could not do a wiser act 
than to sit resolutely down, and in these Rimes 
and Poems give his thoughts freedom and force by 
unloading them from the weight of phrases. 
Sunshine and the free’air ripen the fruits of the 
earth; and it is a provision of nature that the 
leaves of trees and plants should be sufficiently 
ample to protect the fruits, but not so exuberant 
as to check their maturity. 

We do not think that the author of Epullia 
has improved as he ought, or to the degree he 
promised, since the advent of poems under the 
nom de plume of Melanter. What productions he 
now offers, “ Lyril Mohun,” and ‘Lita of the 
Nile” especially, have no directness, no intense 
and bold progressiveness in the stories chosen. 
He too frequently loses the expressiveness of his 
subject in his tendency to diverge into the bye- 
ways of song—into some obscure nook where a 
solitary poetic flower may be growing. This is 
particularly applicable to the first poem in the. 
book. We need another Ariadne to show us 
the direct track—the silken clue—to the love of 
Hugh de Lisle and Lyril Mohun. The author’s 
phrases are very often more indistinct than his 
| thoughts, so that we are compelled to grope 
through the twilight of his verse. There is too 
frequently dimness, vagueness, and a wordy chill. 
We divine a meaning, not grasp it—we conjecture 
a purpose, not comprehend it. Let our readers 
judge for themselves. 





VL 
An evening in the leafy time, 
When lingers he the summer-swaying, 
Fain yet to print a rosier tint, 
On ripples and on bough, delaying 
To waft his curfew-chime; 
The crags with lambent colour fiush'd, 
Though half retired in verdant fold, 
Through which so fair suffusion gush'd 
As cheeks had told their shame in gold, 
Or golden statue blush’d ; 
Nor kept they all that splendour rare, 
But lent it to the waves below ; 
As we bid our delights to flow 
When friends are by to share. 





Vil. 
Fell o’er the maiden, balm and bland 
That amber gift of heaven's wealth ; 
Where rested she, beside the sea, 
To watch the tide in silver stealth. 
Succeeding o’er the sand. 
Succeed e’en thus, o'er solid sense, 
The fluent lays of silver praise ; 
But waves forget the grave pretence, 
And overlaugh the chequered maze, 
That feigns a brief defence; 
Or shift and overlap the calm, 
Like children at their father’s knee, 
When each on each, with louder glee, 
Brings down his little palm. 


Our quotation is consecutive, just as the passage 
was written and divided into stanzas by the 


irreverence. 


Scotch and partly in the English language. 
certainly give the palm to the former for the 
most humour, the readiest flow, and the richest 
domestic vein. 
to be familiar is often mean and common. 
author has not always struck the pleasant path | situation, thus— 
of simplicity. 


would impress this with all earnestness on the | 2uthor. If, therefore, it has a signification, it 
attention of our young minstrels. Mr. Sankey | Stands in its original significance. We could 
has, therefore, our approval, because he does not | quote many such stanzas, which sadly deform, if 
affect indifference to the regenerative agency of | they do not entirely destroy, the intelligibility of 
poetry; because, writing with scarcely the years | the narrative. More than this, the author of 
of manhood, he has the judgment and the justice | pu/lia is often mean in expression, when mean- 
to perceive that the muse has so much of the | Ness is most of all destructive of poetic propriety. 


goddess mingled with her human tendencies, that | He does not always appreciate the force or the 


importance of a situation, so that with the 
situation the language may march and swell in 
Rimes and Poems, by Robin, are partly in the unison. We will furnish an example. When 
We | Lyril Mohun is sitting on the rocks, gazing down 
upon the sea as if it owed her a debt, as indeed it 
did, and just at the moment her wrecked lover, 
In the latter, what is intended ‘lashed to a few rough-wattled spars,” is driven 
The | by the tide to her feet, the author demeans the 


she ought not to be approached with lightness or 


At every flaw, or windy blot, 


Thus a very pretty and telling | 
; At every dip of a kittywate, 


poem, entitled “‘We are ever Getting,” is hope- | 
lessly marred and botched by a despicable verse. | 
We give the composition entire, leaving our | 


Or mackerel shoal that curl and break, 
Her eyes are on the spot. 


Three quarters’ flow the tide hath passed ; 


readers to observe what a perfect little poem | 
would remain if the first verse were discarded. 


Remaineth but an hour longer ; 

The heavy shag forsakes the crag 

Whereon he battled with the conger ; 

The slacking wave is glassed. 

Oh, if her faith was all a flout, 

If Heaven hath mocked to drive her mad— 
There cometh a swoon of wonder glad, 

Oh, impious one to doubt! 


We may offer many similar objections to the 
treatment of “Lita of the Nile.” Here the 


Things come unto us, and we know not 
When they come or how: 
We know not what's within, nor what 
We are getting now. 
O let our eyes be ever open, 
And our bosoms wide ; 
Beauty is ever on us laving, 








Naders will be willing to accept our assurance 


Like an incoming tide. 
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author bad “ample room and verge enough” | 


for the development of high art. The story of 
the “river priest,” t 
lovely virgin to the swelling and encroaching 
Nile when its waters had risen to “twenty 
cubits,” is essentially poetic, either in a dramatic 
or a lyrical sense. But even here the author does 
not always preserve the harmony which should 


very correct about the meaning of words. We | 


could present many instances, but two will suffice: 


Rosy hands, and henna'd fingers, 
Nails where he onyx lingers, 
Clasp’d upon her tunic’s breast, 
In the bosom’s valley rest. 


dedicating the life of a | 


Every bulrush, parch'd and yellow, 
Nods and leans to nudge his fellow ; 
Every lotus, faint and sick, 

Hangs his perfumed tongue to lick. 


| Such drawbacks, and they are serious and 


| heavy, Melanter would do wisely to avoid in | 
When Melanter is natural, neither | 


| future. 
seeking to be very profound nor very meta- 


induced us to handle 
unsparingly. His merits, which are ample, 
| cannot struggle into light 
faults are eradicated; and 
| friends are those who assist in the act of eradi- 
cation. 


| cities has 


; ‘ : } cher is he | phorical, he writes with a stalwart vigour. A | 
exist between situation and phrase; neither 1s he | Cortain amount of confidence in his poetic capa- | 


his faults | 


until his many | 
Melanter’s best | 


The Dream of Pythagoras; and other Poems. By 
Emma Taram. Second Edition. London: Long- 
man and Co, 

| Tuts is the second edition of a work concerning which 
| we lately spoke in terms of genuine commendation. 
We expressed our opinion that Miss Tatham evinced 
chaste fancy, lively appreciation of the beautiful, and 
a lofty tone of religious fervour. We are strengthened 
in that opinion by the present volume, which contains 
some few additional poems, so charming and truthful 
withal as to add value to what was before valuable. 
| Future metrical success and wide-spreading fame is 
| in store for this lady, if she swerve not from the 
radiant path she has chosen. Already she has done 
much, by making it plain to humanity that the muse 
| is the legitimate medium of pleasure aad instruc- 
tion. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Some good man, more devout than poetical, 
wrote a hymn, beginning 

One year begins, another ends, 

Our times doth pass and go. 
The first line states an undeniable, ever-recurring 
fact; the second a now-and-then fact. The first 





| fight, he plainly says; but he runs a fair chance, 


| pages and small but smart books. 


line is astronomically true; that which is con- | 


tained in the second may become true in the 
course of centuries. Fifty-four glides imper- 
ceptibly into fifty-five, and March into April; 
but ‘our times” don’t pass and go s0 very 
readily. There are modes and customs which, 
like spinsters and annuitants, live a long time. 
« Qur times,” in short, are not easily got rid of. 
For example, it took many long years before we 
could get rid of the eternal litigants Roe and Doe; 
every week in the year Roe was dragging Doe 
into court; and it is matter of wonder how ever 
in the world the latter was able to pay mere 
costs, considering that judgment was generally 
given against him. Again, what a war we had 
to wage against corsets, high-heeled shoes, and 
hooped petticoats. Our immediate forefathers 
had to break many a lance before they could 


compel our foremothers to reduce the dimensions | 


of their bonnets and other head-gear. Their 
degenerate sons have now to enter the field to 
compel their degenerate daughters to wear bon- 
nets upon their heads, instead of their shoulders. 
There are some things, however, which it appears 
useless to contend with. Time would blunt his 
scythe in cutting them down. We may as well 
spare them, as we spare Stonehenge and other 
respectable memorials of days gone by. Let us 
have our Speaker with his wig, our “ Beef-eater” 
in the costume of the eighth Harry, our Bellman 
with his “ O yes!” Harmless enough are Speaker, 
Beef-eater, and Bellman. Many illustrations 
might be given to show that “our times” do not 
pass and go so fast as some good people 
suspect; but, of the many, one only. M. 
Berryer had to appear in the French Academy 
the other day, to take his seat there as the last 
elected of the Forty. The newspaper has told the 
general reader the fact already. That which 
strikes us in connection with the fact is, that the 


presentation, the ovation, and the oration were | 
gone through exactly as such things were gone | 
| 


through a century and a half ago. A Corneille 


or a Voltaire was received just as the great orator | 


of the Legititists has been received. There 





in vulgar parlance, of having his head punched 
one day. We should be disposed to call him an 
Ishmaelite in literature, but that sometimes 
genuine sympathy with genius, and noble protest 
against sham, are distinguishable in his short 
Madame was 
born. That is fact. Madame de Girardin was 
born Delphine Gay ; but when, in what year of 
past or present century, the biographer charitably 
enough saith not. You must guess her age from 
the portrait which turns its face away from the 
title-page. Regard the eyes, the nose, the mouth, 
the chevelure. You may certainly guess at the 
age. The forehead and eye indicate genius, the 
compressed lips determination. -All her love is 


inward ; there is no outward manifestation of | 
gentle emotion: positively the best pictorial re- 


presentation of the femme de lettres we have seen 
—in phrase Carlylian—in these latter days. 


Delphine, we are told (we care nothing about | 


her age), descended from Parnassus in a stream 
of honey. The portrait so far belies her, as she 
looks rather tart. “Daughter of a poet-mother 
(mére poétte), she was cradled in rhythm, and 
learned when quite a child to strike the chords of 
the lyre. The mere pottte—Madame Sophie Gay 
—gave too much licence to her tongue, which 
was sharper than her teeth. She bit with her 
tongue the magistracy of La Rhur; and her hus- 
band, a receiver-general, lost, in consequence, an 
income of a hundred thousand francs per annum. 
Les femmes d’esprit couitent cher (“ witty wives are 
costly wares”). Sophie Gay tried hard to have 
her husband reinstated somewhere. Ministers of 
Finance, like magistracy of the Rhur, are jealous 
of men who have witty wives, and the best thing 
for M. Gay was to die. Then the lively, sarcas- 
tic, acid-tongued widow took to her pen to gain 
a living, and in time became a lioness, and had 


} her reunions—chat, music, cards and the like; and 


has been a rush of the fashionable world to the | 


Academy—much polite jostling, and rustlings of 
silks, announcing the presence of bas-bleus and 
other amiable types of female creation. 
Berryer made such an oration as would have been 
made in the last century; and so also did M. 


brought out her daughter as daughters are 
brought out in Paris. Such lions, by the way, 
came to see the lioness. Chateaubriand, Jouy, 
| Etienne, and Béranger (when he was not in New- 


| gate or, in gentler phrase, in Za Force) ; Carle | 
and Horace Vernet went there, the Baron Gros, | 


the Baron Gérard, Talma, and others needless to 
mention. “They chatted, they laughed, they 


tenth muse was an emeritus gambler.” 
| muse was Delphine, the youngest of five children. 
When the card-party was over the gamblers took 
| refuge in verse. Clubs and spades in the carnal 


| game were exchanged for diamonds and hearts in 


M. | 


de Salvandy. Both orations have been published, | 


and may be purchased by any one who cares to 


spend an English shilling upon them ; and he who | 


reads wi"! discover much elegance of expression, 
much refinement of language, much compliment 
and academical politeness, much also of acade- 
mical dandyism. He will discover, as he goes 
along, the bag-wig, sword, hair-powder, diamond 
buckles, laced coat, and cocked hat of the good 
old times of Louis XV. Of the two orations— 


and they are really worth reading, in spite of any | 


observation of ours to the contrary—we prefer 
that spoken by M. de Salvandy. 

The indefatigable De Mirecourt gives us another 
contemporary—Madame de Girardin—Delphine 
Gay—the wife of him who holds in his hands the 
destinies of La Presse. The biographer wont 


the spiritual. Hearts were generally trumps. 


It was after the card-playing, and when the sated | 


literati—some sated with gain, and others sated 
| with the pleasures of loss—took to repeating 
| their own verses, that Delphine first attracted 
notice by her poetical essays. 
applauded by all the gifts of the day. Her pre- 
cocious talents and her natural graces made her 
the idol of the circle in which her mother moved. 
“Her great blue eyes, expressive of gentleness; 
| her magnificent, flowing, blonde hair; her pure 
and open forehead; her pretty little mouth, from 
which dropped lavishly pearls; her milk-white 


prodigy.” After this said, and said more prettily 
| than we can translate the passage, it is to 
|be hoped that the man of La _ Presse 
| will not invite his man to meet him in 
the Bois de Boulogne, or elsewhere. The 


lady is described above when sweet fourteen. | against a new process. 


| Béranger, maker of good and wicked songs— 


the Burns of France—hearty, loving, patriotic, 
a man among men—said of the young poetess, in 
reference to her person, that she had the shoulders 
of a Venus ; and the more spiritual Chateau- 
briand said she had the smile of an angel. And 
the tenth muse, with milk-white skin, the eyes of 
a Hebe, the shoulders of a Venus, and the smile 
of an angel, began to sing from the Parnassus of 
Parisian salons at the age of fourteen. In 1822— 
guess her age—she sent in to the Academy the 
first sample of her verses. Perpetual Secretary 
of that sanctuary of learning, in his report of her 
performance, said: “If the author had not given 














danced, they gambled—for the mother of the | 
The tenth | 


She was greatly | 





skin ; all united to make her an accomplished | 





her sex and her age as an excuse, the Academy, 
on account of the charm and perfection of her 
verses, would have considered her work as the 
emanation of a talent exercised in the seerets of 
style and poesy.” In Paris, says the biographer— 
and his ipse dizit must pass like current coin for 
the present—in Paris a pretty girl becomes 
nearly always le point de mire, the target for 
the amiable intriguing rogues about a royal 
palace who bear the title of courtiers d’amour. 
These amiable rogues would have made of Made- 
moiselle, who flowed from Parnassus in the midst 
of a stream of honey, a royal favourite—the 
favourite of Charles X. Neither she nor her 
mother—the lady with the biting tongue—had 
any notion of what was passing. Royalty has 
its bright sides. There are true pearls ina 
diadem, let our friends the Reds say as they may. 
The young girl was engaged to write an elegy 
upon Madame de la Vallitre, in which occurs the 
passage : 

Mais un espoir me reste en ma mistre extréme: 

Non, la posterité ne me confondra pas 

Avec ces cceurs impurs qui, cédant sans combats, 

N’adoraient dans Louis que son pouvoir supréme, 

Puisqu’a force d'amour j'ai retrouvé honneur, 

Et que son épouse elle-méme 

M’avait pardonné mon bonheur. 

Charles Dix saw-the lines, and, feigning to 
give assent to the Mercury, said to the poetess: 
“ Mademoiselle, you have a true poetical talent. 
From this time forth, I allow you a pension from 
my private purse of five hundred crowns. Seek, 
if you will believe me, inspiration in foreign 
travel. There are more dangers in Paris for you 
than at present you can provide against.” The 
King went his way, and the poetess went her way 
into Switzerland and Italy. She travelled and 
wrote. During her stay at Rome she wrote the 
ninth canto of her Magdeleine. For five years 


| she laboured at this, her most serious work. 


“The grand figure of Christ and that of the peni- 
tent Magdalen are rendered admirably.” At 
Naples, some weeks previously, she had written 
Le dernier Jour de Pompéi. 

On her return from foreign travel, Delphine 
was received as clever Frenchwomen are received 
by Frenchmen, who somehow contrive to get in- 
toxicated in the mere presence of genius, The 
Baron Gros had just then finished his frescoes in 
the Pantheon. Conducted by the painter him- 
self under the cupola, Delphine read some verses 
to the entire aristocracy of Paris collected within 
the area. Flowers, garlands, were thrown at her 
feet, and unanimous cheers made the dome to 
vibrate. She thought for a moment that she 
was queen of France. Here was a little of the 
poetry of life. Then came the prose—marriage 
—prose, as cross-tempered bachelors call it. 
Here the biographer puts in a saving clause. 
“Now we hasten to put ourselves on guard 
We don’t pretend that 
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the husband made her miserable in any way. 
Peste! Don’t misinterpret our language!” 
But then, by way of breaking down this ram- 
part of his own building, he drags in the author 
of the Bourgeois de Paris : 

Ce diable de docteur, qui I’a prié d'écrire ? 

Il pensait que la France avait besoin de rire. 

This devil of a doctor, in the third volume of 
his memoirs, speaking of our poetic lady, says: 
—“ Mademoiselle Delphine Gay lived in the full 
flush of her beauty.” This devil of a doctor 
judged of the world and of its inhabitants, from 
his experience of the world and its inhabitants 
as seen behind the stage. The biographer comes 
manfully forward, not to vindicate, but to defend 
the lady, from the imputation conveyed under the 
ambiguous phraseology of the devil of a doctor 
behind the scenes. 

Madame de Girardin has written much, and 
written well. As sometimes happens, in such 





Guzerat,” “ Thackeray’s Novels,” “the Emperor 
Baber and his contemporaries,” “the Rules for 
examination of junior civil servants in the Com- 
pany’s pay,” “the English in Western India,” 
and a review of Kaye’s Life and Correspondence 
of Lord Metcalfe. 





FRANCE. 


} 

e ons ! 
Mémoires de Madame d’Epinay. Par Lovts 
Enavtr. Paris: Didier. 1855. 


Or all the degradations to which Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau submitted himself—-and they were both 
many and extreme—none appears to have so 
crushed his manhood and enfeebled his philosophic 
brain as the revolting subservience with which he 
attached himself to the women with whom it was 
his lot to associate. 





We believe this to have been the ver rongeur 


cases, her husband’s cleverness is put down to | which eat into Rousseau’s soul, and made it the 


her account. Hence, as Filobutin says in the 
farce—hence the bother of having a clever wife. 
You cannot have a button put to your wristbands, 
but a censorious world puts it down to your 


irritable distempered thing it was. Aptly illus- | 
trating the Platonic definition of the human soul, | 
Rousseau was torn, as it were, between two horses; 
the one celestial, noble, generous, and striving on 





wife’s account. De Mirecourt deals gently with 
the subjects of his biography when they happen | 
to be of the softer sex; but even then he flings 
stones, and breaks the windows of neighbours— 
assuring the public, amazed at his audaciousness, 
that such mode of conduct is needful to secure 
those whom he choses to take under his protec- | 
tion. | 
Some read in newspapers the list of births, | 
marriages, and deaths; others consult the money- | 


market news, and extracts from the Gazette ; 
others again the police reports. The latter are 
read, no doubt, with more zest than any of the 
former. A child is born, and there is the begin- 
ning of him ; a man dies, and then, for all prac- 
tical purposes but the anatomist’s, there is an 
end of him. Aman or woman gets married— 
amatter of great importance to the world, as a 
world, but of small importance but to those who | 
may chance to know the bride or bridegroom. | 
Bankrupts and insolvents are interesting subjects 
to creditors. The man, however, who has to stand 
before the magistrate, be it for a breach of the 
peace, a transgression of the law of sobriety, 
the smashing of a pane of glass, or the transgres- 
sion of an important commandment, speedily 
becomes an object of interest. An old divine 
Says, the greater the saint the greater the sin- 
ner. Now we of the present generation admit, 
but do not say, the greater the sinner the 
greater the hero. A saint, a philanthropist, a 
benefactor of society dies—dies quietly in his 
bed, wept for by a few. The morning journal 
discusses his merits, and pronounces his panegy- 
ric in half a dozen lines. There is no scramble 
to purchase a copy of the journal in which an- | 
nouncement of his decease is made. Men ought 
to be saints, philanthropists, and benefactors, 
All such phases of humanity are normal— 
as natural as the rising and setting of the 
sun. Goodness need never take us by sur- 
prise. It is that which is abnormal and 
evil which chiefly attracts attention. Lust, 
cruelty, evil-doing—all that is foreign to love and 
benevolence — these tickle us most. So it is 
only when we have perused the “ Police Reports” 
that we turn to the “leader,” except when we 
expect to find greater excitement in the latter 
than in the former. Little books lead us, some- 
times, to make long comments. ‘T'wo such little 

ks have come to hand — how many more 
have to come into the world we know not— 
Petites Causes Célebres, par F. Thomas. Police 
cases, and trials before the civil and criminal 
tribunals, provide the subjects of these little 
tomes—well digested, and, as a consequence, well | 
Written. Of their contents anon. 

Didier, of Paris, is about publishing a series | 
of works more or less interesting in an historical | 
or literary point of view. De Barante, of the | 
Academy, gives in three volumes a history of | 
the Directory— Histoire du Directoire de la Répub- 
wue Francaise. Guillaume Guizot will appear | 
with Ménandre—a study of the Greek comedy | 
and of the Society of Greece—a prize essay; | 
Guizot and C. de Witt with a History of Wash- 
ington ; Saint-Mare Girardin with Lettres inédites 

Voltaire: De Salvandy with a History of Po- 
land and King Sobieski; and A. Thierry with a 
History of Attila, and his sons and successors in 

urope. 

The first number of the Bombay Quarterly Re- 
“ew has reached us on the eve of going to press. 

€ subjects treated are, “ Mackay’s Report on 


| 


| 











eagle wings to soar upwards; the other, base, 
ignoble, weighing him down to the earth. From 
the beginning to the end of the man there is ap- 
parent a deadly, ceaseless strife between the good | 
andevil within him, and the evil was generally pre- 
dominant. This explains many inconsistencies in | 
his character; his peculiar sensitiveness; his 
alternate calm and irritability; the quick trans- 
‘formation of the most frenzied love into bitter 
and apparently unaccountable hatred. Nor were 
these eccentricities of temper confined to those 
cases in which Rousseau attained the object of 
his desires; even when baffled, and when that 
disappointment was yet more embittered by the 
successful rivalry of his friend (a keen sword to | 
that morbidly sensitive mind), the same contra- | 
dictions are to be found, and we find him alter- | 
nately the slave and the rebel—the tame, fawning | 
lap-dog, and the wild beast prepared to tear and 
rend whatsoever might have the misfortune to | 
cross its path. The best illustrations of this self- 
antagonism are to be found in his connnections 
with Madame de Warens and Madame d’Epinay. | 
As for the former, we will leave the readers of | 
the Confessions to apply the above explanation to 
Rousseau’s very remarkable and contradictory 
treatment of a woman who may have been weak, 
but who certainly was amiable; our present ob- 
ject is to illustrate his connection with the latter, 
and M. Enault’s work enables us to do this satis- 
factorily. 
Marie Florence Pétronille Tardieu d’Esclavelles | 
was the daughter of a poor gentleman who | 
resided in French Flanders. Her father died 


| 


young, and she was educated by her uncle in your true knight. 


Paris. She married her cousin M. d’Epinay, and 
the union was said to be a love marriage (mariage | 
d’amour), at least so said the lady herself, and so 
she wrote in her journal, which, during her life, 
she kept up very regularly. Presently we learn, 
by the same testimony, that M. d’Epinay was 
“not worthy of her.” What this may mean we 
do not exactly know ; but it is quite certain that, | 
however imprudent the husband’s conduct may 
have been, the wife soon rendered herself quite 
his equal in that respect. At this crisis of her 
morality she made the aequaintaince of a certain 
Mademoiselle d’Etté, a young lady thirty years 
old and already deep in a very unmistakeable | 
intrigue with a gentleman named De Valory. | 
This was dangerous company for a young wife | 
who had just discovered that her husband was not 
worthy of her. ‘My dear creature,” said Mlle. 
d’Etté, “you don’t love your husband, and you 
never will. Find some one who is more worthy 
of you.” No sooner said than done, and a “more | 
worthy ” gentleman was found in the person of 
M. de Francueil, a gentleman of birth and fashion. 
This intrigue lasted some time, until the lover | 
grew indifferent, and the lady was once more at a | 
loss for somebody “ more worthy” ofher. By this | 
time she had arrived at that crisis of age and 
morals when French women become devotees. | 
Madame d’Epinay was not inclined to become | 
wholly dévote; but she had no objection to be 
partly so, with a slight admixture of the pomps | 
| and vanities, et cetera; so her next lover was a 
| philosopher, the German savan Grimm, a gentle- 
| man who mingled with his passion something of 
the religious instructor and a great deal of the 
pedagogue. Their intimacy lasted three and 
thirty years. } 
Rousseau was introduced to Madame d’Epinay 
by his friend M. de Francueil when the latter was 


? 


| moment when 


| called 


| what is an amiable man? 
| nition, I should like to meet men often who are as 


| chevalier.” 


the accepted lover of the lady. Some private 
theatricals were to be got up, and we find in the 
lady’s journal :— 

We played L’ Engagement témérire, a new comedy 
by M. Rousseau—one of Francueil’s friends, who in- 
troduced him to us. The author played a part in his 
own piece. Although it is a mere drawing-room 
piece, it had an immense success; but I doubt 
whether it would succeed in a theatre. It is, however, 
the work of a very clever, and perhaps a very 
singular man. I know not whether it be the 
author or the piece that has made me think so. 


| He is complimentary without being polite, or, at 
| least, without seeming to be so. 


He appears to be 


| ignorant of the customs of society; but it is easy to 
; see that he has an infinite amount of wit. 


His 
complexion is brown, and his physiognomy is lit up 
with very brilliant eyes. When he speaks, and you 
look at him, he seems handsome; but when you re- 
member him, he seems ugly. They say that his 


| health his bad, and that he suffers much, but conceals 


his sufferings through some principle of vanity; this 
apparently gives him a sensitive and distrustiul look. 

The attention of the fashionable beauty was 
rivetted upon the rude Genevese from the first 
she saw him. Soon after this, 
she has an opportunity of conversing with him, 
and records that her heart was touched by the 
“simple yet original manner in which he spoke 
of his misfortunes.” A very few months after 
this, Rousseau took Grimm to be introduced to 
the family, and the lady writes in her journal :— 

I listened to M. Grimm with pleasure. Rousseau 
and Francueil presented him as a man who was de- 
sirous of knowing me. His elocution is not ready; 


| but, in spite of that, his manner of speaking is agree- 
| able, and is not without interest. Rousseau had spoken 


of him to me with such enthusiasm that I examined 
him more closely than one is wont to do with the 
people you meet in society. 

Subsequently, many pages of the journal are 
filled with a very elaborate piece of analysis 
“Portrait of M. Grimm,” of which we 
shall only quote the conclusion :— 

From this sketch it may be supposed that M. 
Grimm is not equally amiable to all the world. But 
While I wait for a defi- 


unamiable as M. Grimm. 

The next act in the comedy was a duel fought 
by Grimm, on Madame D’Epinay’s behalf. A 
certain baron spoke slightingly of her at a dinner 
table ; Grimm took up the cudgels, and trifling 
flesh-wounds wereinflicted on both sides. Strongly 


touched with romanticism, the fair casus belli 
was in the clouds about the adventure. “My 
heart,” she writes, “is full of gratitude.” When 


Grimm’s arm was better, he had an interview 
with the lady in presence of her mother. “My 
daughter,” said that indulgent parent, “‘embrace 
The reign of Francueil was 
not then finished ; though he was beginning to 
be shamefully negligent. “Yesterday,” writes 


| the lady, “I declined an invitation to sup where 


I should have enjoyed myself much ; but M. de 
Francueil had promised to spend the evening 
with me, and I see him so rarely, that I did not 
like to refuse him. He did not come after all.” 
But if the old love neglected his duties, the new 
one did not. Grimm redoubled his attentions, 
and the consequence was, that little Jillets, dated 
at a period very shortly subsequent to the above 


| recorded piece of neglect, passed and repassed 


very familiarly. “I dine here, and sup with 
with Madame * * *, who wishes me to ask you to 
come also. How is your poor cold, Monsieur?” 
Grimm objects to being called Monsieur, and gets 
in reply: “To-morrow I shall be at home, and 
denied to every one but you. Bon jour, mon 
Francueil happens to call while 
Grimm is enjoying his exclusive téte-a-téte, and, 
being refused admittance, demands an explana- 
tion. “ What tyranny ! I wish to be free again,” 
cries the lady. The end was certain. M. Fran- 


| cueil received his congé, and M. Grimm succeeded 
| in due form. 


Whether Rousseau had conceived any affec- 
tion for Madame d’Epinay before Grimm 
was received into favour does not appear from 
anything either in his own Confessions or in the 
present Mémoires. The presumption is, that he 
did not, for it is quite certain that it was not 
until after that event that Rousseau became, by 
close intimacy and obligation, as it were, bound 
to Madame d’Epinay. At that time Rousseau was 
in difficulties, and with the the kindest disposition 
possible, but without foreseeing the consequences, 
Madame 4’Epinay offered him an asylum :— 

You have often heard me speak of the Hermitage 
which is at the entrance of the Forest of Montmorenct. 
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It enjoys a beautiful prospect ; there are five rooms, 
kitchen, a cellar, an acre of kitchen garden, a spring 
of fresh water, and the forest for a garden. You are 
at liberty, my good friend, to dispose of this home- 
stead as you please. 

But Rousseau was not so ready to don the 
livery of the pétite maitresse. The proposition, he 
said, froze his soul. “ How ill (he replied) do you 
comprehend your interests when you wish to 
turn a friend into a valet, and how little do you 
understand me when you think it probable that I 
shall accept your offer.” Rousseau at first re- 
fused point blank. “I will not pawn any portion 
of my liberty, neither for my own subsistence, 
nor for that of any one else. I wish to work, 
but at my own good pleasure, and even to be 
idle when it pleases me, without any one, but my 
stomach, having a right to complain.” Soon, 
however, some pretence about rent was made to 
satisfy the scruples of the philosopher, and 
Rousseau was installed into the Hermitage, 
Madame d’Epinay personally assisting at the 
removal. 

Early in the morning she sent a cart to Rousseau’s 
door, to carry whatever he wished to take with him. 
At ten o’clock she came in her carriage for Rousseau and 
the two women. Mother le Vasseur was about seventy 
years old, heavy, fat, and almost powerless. After 
the entrance into the forest the road was impassable 
for a carriage, and Madame d’Epinay had overlooked 
the fact that the good old woman would be difficult 
to carry, and could not perform the rest of the journey 
on foot. Strong poles were nailed to a chair, and 
Madame le Vasseur was carried upon it to the Her- 
mitage. The poor woman wept with joy and grati- 
tude; but Rousseau, after the first moment of sur- 
prise, walked on in silence, and appeared to have no 
concern in what was being done. We dined with 
him; and Madame d’Epinay was so fatigued that 
after dinner she was on the point of being taken ill. 


Although this passage is not very clear, it may 
be inferred that Madame d’Epinay actually as- 
ssisted in the task of carrying Rousseau’s fat old 
governess. From this time the correspondence 
between Madame and her tenant becomes very 
frequent. The phrases of address grew more 
and more familiar familiar; “my hermit,” “my 
bear,” on the one side, and the untranslateable 
“mon amie” on the other. Rousseau had com- 
missions to be executed in turn, which Madame 
very cheerfully looked after. Presently the gar- 
dener at the Hermitage turned out a rogue, and 
was convicted of selling the peaches at Mont- 
morency ; so Rousseau discharged him, and asked 
tor a carbine and pistols to protect the house in 
the stead of that unscrupulous horticulturist. 
Madame laughed, and instead of sending Rous- 
seau his pistols, told him that he had the Hermi- 
tage to be quiet in, and was not to be placed in a 
state of siege. 

All this time, M. d’Epinay was not separated 
from his wife, but continued to follow his own 
intrigues and caprices with an independence and 
coolness which she certainly did not discoun- 
tenance. At that time it was quite the fashion 
for a husband to tell his wife all about his amours 
volages. Whether the ladies returned the con- 
fidence is not quite so clear. The following 
anecdote, related by Madame d’Epinay herself, 
illnstrates the peculiar connubial confidence, and 
reflects greatly to the credit of Rousseau. 

Was it folly or indifference that prompted M. 
d’Epinay to tell us of what Rousseau did to him and 
his mistresses? ‘TI went to the Hermitage,” said he, 
“bat what an absurd fellow your hermit is; quite 
impertinent. I took two ladies down to see him, both 
quite anxious to see the queer fellow. He was walking 
before the door, and seeing me, he came forward, cap 
in hand; but directly he saw the ladies, he made a 
bow, turned his back and marched off as quick as 
possible. Was there over such a fool?” Well, said 
I, if that be folly, ’tis the folly of an honest man. 

And so it was; although, to be sure, Rousseau 
was at that very time entangled in bonds which 
the Church had not blessed, and the eulogist 
herself was exhibiting the most supreme con- 
tempt for the marriage vow. Such are the 
strange contradictions of the human mind! 

Although the Mémoires before us supply little 
or no internal evidence of the fact, there can be 
no doubt, from the Confessions of Rousseau him- 
self, that he at this time looked upon Madame 
d’Epinay with other eyes than those of a tenant 
or even of a friend. At this time, too, he knew 
that Grimm (whom he had himself introduced to 
the lady) was lover en titre and in fact. Those 
who are acquainted with Rousseau’s history will 
remember that it was at this epoch that the 
furious quarrels with Grimm began; and it is 
difficult to believe in the alleged reason for these 


ments), when the powerful one of jealousy lies so 
naturally and so patently at hand. Grimm was 
always an interferer, always a manager, always 
cold, and always calculating; why, then, should 
Rousseau make the discovery so suddenly and so 
late? Surely it is more natural to suppose that 
Rousseau’s temper was aroused by the secret 
operation of a passion which he did not even dare 
to avow to the object of it herself, and that it 
was vented upon his rival under the most con- 
venient disguises. What a miserable spectacle is 
this quarrel between men so unequal, so ill- 
matched! Rousseau, all genius, fire, sensitiveness ; 
Grimm, so cool, calculating, polished, and selfish. 
Obviously, in such a struggle, the meaner man 
must gain the advantage. That Grimm was a 
cool, a very cool man, is naively confessed by the 
following little passage in Madame d’Epinay’s 
journal :— 

M. Grimm promised to come early to day, but it 
was past nine when he arrived. He said that a man 
whom he had met had so attracted him by his agree- 
able conversation, that he had been detained. Is 
there any man in the world who could detain me 
when he waits? If there were, I would drown him; 
for he would rob me of the only pleasure in life. 

The position in which Rousseau now tound 
himself with regard to Madame d’Epinay must 
have been excessively galling to his sensitive 
temper. Unable, and perhaps unwilling, to find 
a pretext for quarrelling with her, he appeased 
his fury by coming to open rupture with their 
mutual friends, and then, as if repentant of the 
inconsistent course which he was adopting, he 
would offer apologies, which were sometimes real 
and sometimes feigned, in order to regain their 
friendship. When he condescended to dissemble, 
Madame d’Epinay usually detected him, and was 
not slow to tell him what she thought of him. 
The following account of one of these quarrels 
occurs in a letter which she wrote to Grimm, 
when he was absent from Paris as the secretary 
to Maréchal d’Estrées. 

Good news! wonderful and unexpected! Guess 
what? Rousseau has been to Paris. Aye, to Paris. 
And what for? Why to visit Diderot, to throw him- 
self on his neck, to ask pardon for IT know not what 
letter, written I know not why. Although he believes 
himself to be in the right, S promises to go and 
swear an eternal friendship. If this be sincere, it 
will be very fine; but I doubt it. Rousseau is, in my 
eyes, nothing but a moral dwarf upon stilts. 

Madame was right ; Rousseau was not sincere, 
and she told him so. 

He blushed and grew inconceivably furious. I 
spoke to him very strongly on the absurd sophisms 
which he had used to me. I told him that he wished 
to play the part of a singular man, and that it was 
not natural to him, but simply dictated by vanity and 
self-love; and that he was becoming habitually false. 
He cried like a child, and said that he saw plainly I 
loved him no more. I answered that I had never 
given him so many proofs to the contrary. At length 
his tears were dried, and he left the room more in 
anger than in sorrow. 

Poor Rousseau! 

At length, what with his own contradictory 
temper, and the ill offices of friends, an open 
rupture took place between Rousseau and 
Madame d’Epinay. She was to go to Geneva 
for the benefit of her health, and it was suggested 
that Rousseau should accompany her. The whim 
seized him, and he refused,—concealing the true 
reason (whatever that might have been) behind 
a cloud of excuses. This small spark of discord 
was soon blown up into a flame, thanks to Grimm 
and Diderot, and the end was that Rousseau left 
the Hermitage in a pet. 

Nothing (he writes) is so simple, madam, and so 
necessary as to leave your house when you do not 
wish metostay. . . . . I thank you for the 
shelter which you have afforded me, and I should 
have thanked you with a better heart if I had paid 
for it less dearly. You are right in calling me un- 
happy: no one knows better than you how much I 
ought to be so. If it be a misfortune to be deceived 
in the choice of one’s friends, it is one not less cruel 
to awake from so sweet an error. 

A cold reply from Madame (“ my hermit ” and 
“my bear” giving place to plain “ Monsieur”), 
and all intercourse between her and Jean-Jacques 
was at an end. 

During her stay at Geneva, Madame d’Epinay 
cultivated the acquaintance of Voltaire. In a 
letter to Grimm, she gives the following account 
of the philosopher of Ferney :— 

I could not bear to live very long with him. He 
has no fixed principles. He trusts too much to his 


memory, and it often deceives him,—as in his con- 
versation, for he repeats himself, and never permits 





(namely, interference with his private arrange- 


wounds one’s self-love. He lays down the for and 
against as much as you please, and always with new 
grace; but, nevertheless, he seems to mock at every- 
thing, even at himself. He has no philosophy; 
but bristles with little childish prejudices, which one 
might be inclined to er in consideration of his 
accomplishments, the brilliancy of his wit, and his 
originality, if he did not set up for having overcome 
them all. He is delightfully inconsequential, and, 
in the midst of all, is very amusing. But I do not 
like people who only amuse me. 

With what delicious simplicity does the saucy 
maitresse deal out her dicta about philosophy and 
morals! Rousseau was to her but “a moral 
dwarf,” and Voltaire “only amused” her. Yet 
this same woman could intrigue with a middle- 
aged buck like Francueil, and preferred Grimm. 
to everyone else in the world :— 

So Philomedé, lecturing all mankind 


On the soft passion, and the taste refined, 
The address, the delicacy—stoops at once. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Tue great question, the “to go or not to go” of the 
Emperor’s journey, seems for the moment to be de- 
cided in the negative; but the truth is, no one, the 
ministers included, appears able really to tell what 
passes in that impenetrable mind, or what are the re- 
solutions taken by the Emperor until the moment of 
their being carried into execution. _ Further specula- 
tion on the subject is now useless. Itshould be noted, 
however, that the extreme imprudence of such a 
voyage, and the extraordinary obstinacy with which 
he adhered to it so long, has a good deal shaken the 
opinion previously entertained of his sagacity. 

This postponement of the journey, however, has 
again somewhat strengthened the hope that the death 
of the Czar would remove some of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the return of peace, which many here 
tenaciously adhere to, notwithstanding all that has 
been written and said to the contrary. It is, however, 
understood that the hopes of the British Cabinet, ofa 
favourable issue to the conferences at Vienna, are 
more sanguine than those entertained by the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon. : 

The death of the Emperor of Russia has been sin- 
cerely regretted in France by at least two classes, 
and widely different ones—namely, the army and the 
whole community of artists. By the first, because 
his demise threatens to put an end to the war, and 
consequently to the rapid promotion, in which all 
military men specially delight; and by the second, 
because in his Majesty they have lost a warm and 
generous supporter. Sculpture, painting, the drama, 
and the opera—every branch of art—found encourage- 
ment at his hands, and the artists of every nation a 
munificent patron. 

The Académie Frangaise has been rather busy. 
The reception of M. Berryer, the distinguished Legi- 
timist, and in days gone by the great parliamentary 
orator, was a t event for that learned body, and 
attracted an immense concourse of notabilities, big 
with the hope that the prepared address of this adroit 
rhetorician would contain some covert, well-dis- 
guised attack upon the Government. They were 
entirely deceived ; for the speech was simply a pane- 
gyric on M. de St. Priest, his predecessor ; while 
M. de Salvandy, who replied to the recipiendaire, 
confined himself to a tasteful and well-expressed 
elogium of the talents of M. Berryer. Both orators 
merely alluded in terms of praise to the parliamentary 
régime; and, on the whole, the feeling produced by 
these orations may be summed up in one word— 
“ disappointment.” 

A few days afterwards, the Académie had to elect 
two members, to fill the places vacant by the death of 
M. de St. Aulaire and M. Ancelot. The well-known 
member of the Chamber of Peers under Louis-Philippe, 
M. de Broglie (the son of Mme. de Stael, and the 
writer of several esteemed political pamphlets), was 
elected without opposition, as the successor of the 
first-named nobleman. For the second fauteuil, there 
were two candidates, both dramatic authors—Messrs. 
Ponsard and Legouvé. Both are clever men; but 
Ponsard is considered unquestionably the best 
writer of the two. He was, however, rejected; the 
numbers being ten for Ponsard against eighteen for 
Legouvé. M. Ponsard had, however, the consolation 
of receiving the support of the ten most distinguished 
members of the Académie, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing list: MM. Guizot, Lamartine, Alfred de 
Vigny, Mignet, Cousin, Alfred de Musset, Villemain, 
Salvandy, Mérimée, and Ste. Beuve. 

I named in my last the intended marriage of the 
eldest daughter of the ex-Queen of Spain with the 
young Prince Czartoryski. The nuptials were solem- 
nised with great magnificence on Thursday. The 
ceremony was performed in a chapel of a place of his- 
torical note—Malmaison—long a favourite residence 
of the Emperor Napoleon, but now the property of 
Queen Christina. The banquet and ball took place 
at the Hétel Lambert, in the Ile St. Louis, the resi- 
dence of the bridegroom's father, and was attended by 
all the aristocracy of Paris. 

Mile. Rachel, now on the eve of her’departure from 
Paris, is giving the round of her great characters in 





others to speak. He cannot converse himself, and he 





the classic drama, having, fortunately for her ad- 
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mirers, by some means got rid of Scribe’s last piece of 
La Czarine, which occupied her evenings three nights 
a week until very lately. Her present performances 
are as fine, perhaps finer than ever, though her phy- 
sical strength is evidently on the decline. She is a 
wonderful creature: in Andromaque, Phédre, and, 
above all, in Horace, her genius really rises to 
sublimity. Her fourth act in the last-named tra- 
gedy, in which she listens in silent agony to 
the description of her lover’s death, and afterwards 
pours forth her fearful denunciations against her 
country, is one of those splendid example of histrionic 

wer which, once seen, can never be forgotten. At 
last performance of this character, the vehement 
applause of the public seemed to excite the great tra- 
gedian to higher flights of genius, and, at the close of 
the scene; the audience were so transported that they 
refused to listen to the fifth act, in which Camilla 
does not appear, and the tragedy was brought to a 
close on Rachel’s quitting the scene. At the close of 
the present month she proceeds to Vienna, after which 
she visits London, for a series of representations 
under the auspices of Mr. Mitchell, and then crosses 
the Atlantic, on a tour through the principal townsin 
the United States, accompanied by a troupe, under 
the direction of her brother, an actor who has ap- 
peared frequently in London, under the name of 
Raphael. His chief claim to distinction lies in the 
fame of his sister, and the company is generally very 
poorty spoken of. The great hope of the speculation 
ies in the name of Rachel; but there are many who 
menny desire it should turn out a failure, deeming 
it an unhandsome proceeding on the part of this gifted 
lady to quit the capital at a moment when her pre- 
sence would have added largely to its attractions on 
the occasion of the Great Exposition. Ln revanche, 
foreigners will have greater opportunities of witness- 
ing the incomparable acting of comedy, in which, for 
completeness and ensemble, the “‘ Francais” beats all 
the world. 

We have had the usual number of new pieces of a 
minor character, but nothing critically worth notice. 

As much sensation as a book is capable of exciting 
in these stirring times, when men’s minds are almost 
exclusively directed to the great political questions of 
the day, has undoubtedly been created by the publi- 
cation of the two last volumes of Dr. Veron’s 
“Memoirs.” The fifth volume is peculiarly remark- 
able for its disclosure of a multitude of little anec- 
dotes and unknown incidents relative to the Revolu- 
tion of February. In the sixth volume the coy, 
@état, which placed the supreme power in the hands 
of the present Emperor, is described with considerable 
detail, but also with reticences which surprise no one 
acquainted with the character of the author, which 
has invariably been to “‘ worship the rising sun.” 

On. the fatal 24th of February (heu! nefanda dies !) 
the mob, in breaking into the Tuilleries (Dr. Véron 
informs us), refrained from entering the apartments of 
the Duchess of Orleans; and the revolutionary autho- 
tities, entrusted with the task of establishing some- 
thing like order in the chaotic confusion created by 
the herds whose saturnalia disgraced the chateau for 
several days, established themselves in the Pavilion 
de Marsan. Sentinels were placed at the doors, and 
it was thus preserved untouched in the sack of the 
palace. The White Drawing-room, which the govern- 
ment-delegates had appropriated, was the favourite 
sitting room of the Duchess, and was used by her as 
a study. On the 21st of February the Comte de 
Paris had been unwell, and a portable bed in which 
he lay had been moved into the room. The crisis 
came; he rose, and dressed to accompany his mother 
to the Chamber of Deputies; the bed remained, but 
the young Prince never returned. In the centre of 
the room was a large table ; near one of the windows 
a smaller one, covered with books and papers—chiefly 
tasks written by the young Princes, and corrected by 
their august mother’s hand. Among the books was a 
volume of Lamartine’s ‘‘ Histoire des Girondins,” 
only partly cut, an ivory paper-knife marking 
the spot where the massacre at the Chateau d’Eu 
had interrupted the reader. On the large table, 
demands for relief, petitions, &c., were found in great 
profusion. One of these, not a fortnight old, appealed 
to the charity of the Duchess of Orleans. It was 
signed by a revolutionary celebrity ; and he humbly 
supplicated that the accident of his name should not 
cause his application for assistance to remain unan- 
swered. A marginal annotation showed that the 
demand had been generously responded to. Hardly, 
however, had the Republic been proclaimed, than this 
suppliant of the previous day loudly set himself 
forth in the ultra-journals as “un républicain de 
la vieille roche,” was loudest in his invectives against + 
the fallen dynasty, and actually succeeded in obtain- 
ing a well-remunerated office from the incapables and 
madmen who formed the Provisional Government, 
It was on the table where the princes used to write 
With their pens, and on their paper, that the first 
report to Ledru-Rollin was written on the situation 
of the Tuileries. 

In the sack of the palace (says Dr. Véron) the pri- 
vate papers of the King, the Queen, and their chil- 
dren, were ransacked with avidity; and, in their 
disappointment at not finding a single line which 
could be turned to the disadvantage of this noble 





family, the savages who conducted the operations 
destroyed many papers of importance. Many docu- 


ments, however, survived, which, besides their histo- 
rical value, possessed especial interest as a refutation 
of the calumnies which for years the foul-mouthed 
organs of the Radical party had daily poured forth 
against the House of Orleans. These papers were 
mostly flung out of the windows by the mob, and 
picked up by the crowd of idlers which the sad spec- 
tacle had attracted to the spot. It is thus thata 
great number of curious papers, hitherto unknown, 
have come into the hands of Dr. Véron; and their 
publication in his work is not its least recom- 
mendation. 

General Athalin—who, the reader may be reminded, 
was one of the King’s most faithful servants—besides 
other duties, had the superintendence of what might 
be termed the “ Royal Police.” It was to him that 
all secret reports, anonymous advicgs, notices of plots 
and conspiracies, were addressed. The Doctor quotes 
a letter, which is dated 1836, and in which he states 
that the names of the parties are given in full. It is 
as follows: 

“T have to acquaint you that M. H—— T—, 
living in the Rue St. Denis, has just offered 500,000f. 
to an artist, Mlle. ——, to personate the Duchess 
de Berri. This is an artful woman, who knows 
every one in Paris. She states that M. ——, 
(one of the King’s tradesmen), used these words to 
two of his friends, What we want is 500,000fr.; if we 
—— we might count on having Louis Philippe’s 

ad. 

Other denunciations are ridiculous—such as the 
association of M. Thiers with the projector of a 
“machine infernale” to destroy the King and the 
whole of the Royal Family at one blow. 

What a life of anguish must have been passed for 
eighteen years by the Queen and Princesses if these 
threats, however absurd, came to their ears, as 
the numerous attempts against the King’s life gave 
even to the most improbable an appearance of 
reality. 

In the midst of these reports and anonymous 
advices, it is not a little curious to find love-letters 
addressed to the Princesses—to intercept these 
epistles likewise came under the department of Gene- 
ral Athalin. Dr. Véron quotes one of these letters 
in extenso ; it is extremely curious, but its length pre- 
cludes it from insertion here. The writer concludes 
by informing “ his divine Princess” that he awaits an 
answer to his amorous message at the Palais Royal, 
where he is in the habit of dining. 

Among the documents published by Doctor Véron 
is the fac-simile of a letter addressed by Louis 
Philippe to the Count de Montalivet, on the 24th of 
February, after leaving Paris. The firmness of the 
King’s mind may be judged of by that of his hand; 
it runs thus :— 

“ Dreux, February 24th, 1848. 

“Mon cher Comte,—We left Paris penniless, and at 
Versailles were compelled to borrow the means of 
continuing our journey. We arrived here safely at 
eleven o’clock—all for the best. Now we must pre- 
pare for our voyage to Eu. Carriages are wanted, 
and you will oblige me by setting about it, and 
bringing the money, for which I inclose an order; 
and to concert with you touching the horrible and 
frightful prospects of my new position. I hope you 
will be able to come.— Bonsoir.” 

A letter from the Queen Marie-Amélie to the Duc 
de Nemours, recalls the sojourn of Queen Victoria at 
the Chateau d’Eu. 

“Our French postilions have not a little amused 
the Queen of England. In the evening a little 
comedy by Mme. Ancelot, Le Chateau de ma Niéce, 
was given; pretty, and in good taste. Afterwards 
L’ Humouriste, with Arnal, threw the Queen and her 
suite into convulsions of laughter; even Lord Aber 
deen appeared amused. But on his side Lord Aberdeen 
had a success of; his own. ‘Le Pere’ (Louis-Philippe 
was thus designated by all the members of his 
family) is very well satisfied with him!” 

In the correspondence of the Duc de Nemours, 
several letters from his elder brother, the Duc d’Or- 
Iéans possess a melancholy interest. We cannot re- 
sist the temptation of quoting the concluding passage 
of one of these communications ; the subject is ‘‘ mar- 
riage :”— 

Let your eyes be firmly fixed on the future—let 
the past exist no more for you. If you are troubled 
with gloomy thoughts, instead of concealing them 
from your wife, acquaint her with them. Her affee- 
tion, her solicitude, will relax the tension of mind 
under which you suffer. The care and tenderness she 
will bestow upon you is as sure a bond between you 
as the attachment you evince towards her. One word 
more, and my sermon is over. Marriage is every- 
thing or nothing. It is impossible to separate affec- 
tion from the intimacies of married life. Once a 
breach is made, however small, like the puncture of a 
needle in an air-cushion, all escapes through the in- 
visible aperture; the weight alone remains—what 
renders it light and sweet to bear has disappeared for 
ever.” 

Among the papers which M. Véron now for the 
first time lays before the public, are several curious 
dispatches which arrests and sequestration of papers 
placed in the hands of the Government—entre autres, 
a diary addressed by a member of the Corps Diplo- 
matique to Prince Felix von Schwartzemberg. The 


extract from it, is sarcastic, but, unfortunately, too 
true :— 

“Tt is a fact well worth remark,” observes the 
diplomatist, “‘ that the House of Bourbon is remark- 
able for its partiality towards fools and rogues—in a 
word, towards all the mediocrities in the country, and 
all the notorieties who contrive just to evade the law. 
Elder branch, younger branch, it is always the same 
system. At present, the man in favour is that blus- 
terer Périer—a man so thoroughly imbedded in ridi- 
cule, that to extricate him would baffle a Hercules. 
One cannot give an idea of that e bourgeois. 
‘ The King was saying the other day, that he 
could not understand the French; he always fancied 
that a paternal government was what they wanted, 
and therefore he ought to suit them. Poor fellow ! 
(Brave homme !) to whom experience has not taught 
that in this — where bustle and vanity are the 
order of the day, a Henri IV., or a Louis XIV., are re- 
quired. In this land of the imagination a —— is pre- 
ferred to six honest women ; and Louis-Philippe expects 
they ure going to fall in love with a Roi-epicier who 
perambulates the streets in gaiters, a grey hat on his 
head, and an umbrella under his arm, and whose 
caricature, in this costume of a Swiss schoolmaster, is 
to be seen in every shop window. . . . . The 
day before yesterday (October 1831), my wife went 
to the Tuileries. The assemblage was as canaille as 
possible—a number of shop-keepers—those crocheteur's 
(i. e., porters) of the Chamber, in black coats, boots 
and trousers, were all present. The most domestic 
simplicity prevailed, and any one who went there 
might transact business with his grocer, his attorney, 
or his coal-dealer. Delightful intimacy !” 

This must conclude our extracts from Dr. Véron’s 
fifth volume, in which, though a warm partisan of 
the existing order of things, he has discharged his 
task with a tact, and delicacy, and respect towards the 
illustrious exiles, the more commendable as he had no 
cause for preserving a grateful remembrance of the 
monarchy of July. Many of those Jittératewrs who, 
on the contrary, owe their name and early success to 
the patronage of the princes of Orléans, have repaid 
the favours conferred upon them by the foulest as- 
persions on their benefactors. Sic vos non vobis. 
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Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, besonder s 
der Griechen. Dritte verbesserte Ausgabe (“ Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Ancient Nations, 
especially of the Greeks. Third and improved 
edition.”) By Freprerick Crevzer. Leipsig 
and Darmstadt. 4 vols. 

Ir will, we think, be readily granted that, what- 
ever may be the triumphs of modern civilisation, 
it is deplorably deficient in that perpetual poetry 
which wraps itself as a gorgeous garment round 
the life of a people. We may be more earnest, 
or we may deem ourselves so, than those olden 
times; but how prosaic and poor is our existence 
in comparison! And prosaic and poor it will 
continue till that which made the far past so 
rich and beautiful—symbolism, in all its glory, 
fruitfulnesss, and significance—revives. The 
forms of the universe are the symbols of God. 
We gaze on them not alone as surpassingly 
lovely, or stupendously grand, but as types of 
the Infinite Mystery. As outbursts of exhaust- 
less fertility, as expressions of immutable and 
omnipotent will, as miraculous symmetries, as 
bounteous and glad affinities, they would be 
much to us; but how much more are they 
when viewed less as uttering the Divine at- 
tributes than as suggesting the unutterable ! 
Now, if God surrounds himself with a radiant 
robe of symbols, how monstrous to suppose that 
it is a vast gain and a real progress for society 
when it leaves symbols behind, and tries to put 
its whole meaning, half into industrial enterprise, 
and half into dogmatic statement! Fortunately, 
strive as it may, society cannot escape from 
symbols. It may resolve to be hard, and angu- 
lar, and rationalistic, and it may become for a 
season arid and monotonous; but, as long as the 
stars shine, and the earth renews its verdure, 
and God’s everlasting symbols hold their place in 
creation, so long must society have, in spite of 
itself, symbolic language and a symbolic garb— 
though the sublimity of the language and the 
magnificence of the garb must lessen or decrease 
according to the ebb and flow of human fate in 
other primordial affairs. At the close of the 
last century symbolism had fallen as low as it 
could fall, without dying altogether. Since then 
it has been slowly reviving ; though many an 
age of toil and broil must pass away before it can 
recover the empire which it held among the 
ancient nations. 





Of the causes which have contributed toward 
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first, the exhaustion of theological dogmatism, as 
distinguished from the religious life. The revolt 
against a hoary ecclesiastical despotism could not 
be complete till every doctrine which faith held 
had been converted into a weapon. The conflict 
between Popery and Protestantism was one be- 
tween a Church and a Creed. While the con- 


flict lasted, the Creed could not be too direct, | 


distinct, and binding. But when the Church 
was fairly vanquished by the Creed—and so it 
might be considered just previously to the out- 
break of the first French Revolution—it was 
instinctively felt that what had been so invin- 
cible, as weapon, could not be food and home and 
temple to the soul. From that moment the reli- 


gious life once more asserted its supremacy. over | 
But the earliest, the | 


the hearts of our race. 
most imperious necessity of the religious life is, 


Hence, as the religious life has been deepening 
more and more, symbolism more and more has 
been twining luxuriantly round what had been, 
for weeping and weary generations, so barren 
and so bare. Side by side, however, with the 


marches the colossal 
dwarfing them by his own crowding achieve- 
ments, and narrowing their path till the hour 
that he is satiated with victories, 


Next to a warmer and richer religious life, we | 
must reckon a warmer and richer poetry, as | 


foremost among the causes that have led to the 
rehabilitation of symbolism. 
great as that which poetry was a hundred years 
ago, and that which it has been since Burns first 
sang, and the French, in the madness of a new 
force, and in the drunkenness of a new freedom, 
hurled back the enemy from their frontiers. 
Now, besides the inspiration derived from the 


most stupendous political events, Poetry went | 
forth to conquer boundless treasures from two | 


fresh worlds—the world which Columbus had 
discovered, with its wild scenes and wild adven- 
tures—and the world of the middle ages, so rude 
but so picturesque and strong, which the reaction 
against Protestantism has unveiled. As obedient 
to those three impulses, poetry has been in our 
own time first lyrical, then narrative, then re- 
flective. At present it is in a somewhat insane, 
chaotic, rhapsodical state, the screech of which 
those are welcome to hear and to praise who care 
for such sounds. But there it cannot remain. 
Its next step must be into a large and living 
symbolism, which all these four previous steps 
have heralded and prepared—even the last: for 
nothing can so convincingly show the need in 
poetry of profound and learned thought no less 


| European soul. 
| the present war will be to gain for England in 
the East an immense predominance; of which the 
| most fruitful consequence will be the influx into 
| the English and the European mind of Oriental 
religious life, and with its symbolic incarnations, | 
power Industrialism ; | 


| searching, the most unsparing criticism of the 
| Niebuhr kind only makes a mythological basis in 
| chronicling human deeds the more indispensable. 
| By so much the more you are successful in 
| sweeping away childish fables, by so much the 
| more are we drawn near to the gods and demi- 
| gods of the remote Bygone. What is the atmo- 
sphere, however, in which those gods and demi- 
| gods move ? An odour, a music, a lustre of 
symbolism. 

Lastly, of the agencies that kindle and cherish 


Europe with the East. Man in any region is 
never more symbolical than Nature. In the East 
Nature revels in $ymbols,—reason enough to 
man for revelling in them too. The more, there- 


| fore, Europe and the East come into contact, the 
that it should embody itself in symbolism. 


more must the East pour its symbols into the 
The most important result of 


symbols. While we complain that statesmen do 


not rise to a grand enough conception of the war, | 


we ourselves may have too mean and limited a 
conception of it, by not extending our gaze fur- 
ther than its political relations and possibilities. 
In a profounder, infinitely more godlike sense 
than he could dream of, the war is what the Czar 


, | proclaimed it—‘“a religious war.” Once enthrone 
Few contrasts so | 


England as Queen of the East, and, besides work- 


received from the East the religious symbols 
which ought never to be severed from them. 
| Thus—while the natural growth of the religious 


symbolical yearnings in the heart of nations, not | 
the least potent is the increasing intercourse of | 





ideas, which he did not so much represent as his 
own, as a treasure found in the grave of many a 
vanished worship. You will search these four 
huge volumes in vain for one haughty, one bitter 
word. It is not the enormous learning, or the 
incomparable genius for symbolism, which strikes 
you first, but the tolerant, the appreciative, the 
generous character, seeming to rejoice most when 
finding something to praise in a foe. For these 
good Germans cannot tell us of the gods without 
fighting again, in their own persons, the battles 
of the gods; and many of them manifested a 
disposition not alone to contradict the statements 
of our brave Creuzer, but to massacre and eat 
him up, if that had been decently possible. His 
imperturbable good-humour was not more to 
their taste, than his victorious superiority in the 
field where they most wished to excel. There min- 
gled in the conflict something more than personal 
acerbity ora pedantic standing by the ancient ways. 
It was not to Christian theology exclusively that, 
thirty or forty years ago, the inroads of ration- 
alism in Germany extended; they had not spared 
those symbolical and mythological subjects to 
which Creuzer had devoted his capacious mind, 
If Paulus was busy with the Gospels, Voss was 
not slack with the heathen deities. But here, as 
there, the reply was easy, as it was triumphant, 


lin a simple appeal to the catholicity of human 


instincts. In effect, the chief strength of Creuzer 
lies in his keeping as close as possible to na- 
ture in all his explanations. Granted nature 
as a whole; granted a human nature on which 


ing the most notable and salutary changes in | that larger nature had to operate—and certain 
| realms now cursed by barbarism and oppression, | 
| she will add to the religious ideas which we have 


results could not fail inevitably to occur. Here 
there is is no system sought, and no system 
needed. Make the past as much as possible 
alive in your phantasy and in your breast; 


| exclude whatever belongs to a transitional, a 
life; a more expansive, a more opulent, a more | temporary, or a conventional civilisation 3 sit 
mystic poetry ; a more enlarged, enlightened, and | down as a child at the banquet which earth offers 


living scholarship; history wise, genial, and with | you while yet in her own radiant youth; and all 


an eye for the mythological splendours and 


knowledge you acquire, historically or otherwise, 


mights of the foreworld such as it has not had | can be only a confirmation of what you feel, and 


| till now, are all teaching symbolism—an ally will 
join them from a quarter the most unexpected, 


by intuition discern. This was the key for 
Creuzer to many a mystery which had been 


and again, as of old, religious nurture and reli- | hidden from his predecessors—men subtle and 


gious culture will be identical. 

The most valuable contribution to the study 
of symbolism is the work of Creuzer, which may 
be known to a few of our readers, but for which 
we wish to aid in gaining a far more extended 
empire in England—alike as the most catholic 
in tone, the most comprehensive in treatment, 
the richest in facts, and the soundest in specu- 
lation. Indeed, since the first edition of the book 


| appeared, symbolism and mythology have as- 


than phantasy, than the epileptic stuttering of | sumed an aspect and attitude so majestic in 


rhetorical common-places in verse. It ought not 
to be forgotten that the poetry now written by 
poetasters gives slight idea of the truer and 
loftier poetry which clothes and impregnates the 
general mind. Never before was there so much 
poetry to which no poet gave or attempted to 
give expression. It is this floating poetry—this 
poetry without shape or voice—which best proves 
the growth of symbolism ; for it is floating, it is 
without shape or voice, because waiting for a poet 
dowered with the symbolical genius. Two poets 
are needed—one to picture the valours and 
marvels of industrialism—and another to weave 
round symbols a purple wealth of imagery. 


While religion and poetry have been gaining | 


warmth, and depth, and manifoldness, scholar- 
ship has undergone a revolution the most com- 
plete and astonishing. We all know whata poor, 
husky, mouldy thing scholarship once was— 
great in grammars and dictionaries, and acute and 
ingenious in various readings—but great, acute, 
and ingenious in nothing else. Now, scholarship 
has no lower ambition than to pierce with wise 
and genial glance into the essential vitality of the 
past. But in that vitality, what does it en- 
counter wherever it proceeds ? Host after host 
of divinest symbols. These, which it never before 
saw, it is one of its most joyous employments to 
interpret—and to interpret them in such a way, 
that they may be as suggestive to the future poet 
as the breathing forms of nature. 

The same circumstances that have led to a 
nobler scholarship have brought about a nobler 
mode of treating history. We do not here allude 
to glibnesses of the Guizot sort, or to ponderosities 
of the Grote sort, or to pedantries of the Hallam 
sort, in which we have no faith, and for which we 
have no admiration; neither do we allude to 
Carlyle and Michelet pictorialisms. We allude 
to the fecund principle, which all history worthy 








human thought and in human science, that 
Creuzer may be considered less as a reformer 
than as acreator. No man has done so much to 
make us behold the existence of the ancients in 





sharp, and who did not see aright because they 
saw too much. What, according to the light 
given us by nature, must primeval worship 
have been? Joy in the universal joy — not 
dread of invisible powers. Traces of that joy 
were conspicuous even till the downfall of 
Paganism, in floral emblems and fruit offerings, 
the most appropriate expressions of a glad thank- 
fulness to the mighty mother. Not till terror of 
the elements was kindled could blood be shed to 
appease them. Probably war and bloody sacri- 
fices began at the same time. But the golden 
age—the joy in the universal joy—the primeval 
worship—must long, long have gleamed over and 
glorified our race, before blood was poured forth 
either in anger or in atonement. Otherwise 


was. Before he wrote, those religions were, in | mankind would have been condemned for ever 


| connection with their religions, such as it really 
| 
| 


general, regarded either as gross materialisms, as | to a cruel and debasing fetichism. 


| priestly frauds, as monstrous fables, or as an 
| artistic homage to ideal beauty. Sometimes, as 
| by Lord Bacon, they were ingeniously interpreted 
| as if they had only themselves, at the beginning 
| and all through, been ingenuities. When a scholar, 
| such as scholars used to be, approached them, he 
| thought that they were only mummies, which he 
was to show his skill as a pedant in un- 
bandaging. Ifa man of gifts gigantic as his 
erudition chose to deal with them, he converted 
them either into materials for outrageous theo- 
risings, or into weapons of fiercest warfare. This 
was the case with Dupuis, the most eloquent, as 


| 


those who have discoursed on mythology and 
symbolism. Dupuis wished to prove that reli- 
| gion was entirely of astronomical origin; that 
| Christianity merely appropriated and adopted 
astronomical symbols long and universally cur- 
rent; and that Christ himself was nothing but one 
of these. Such views, besides being extremely 
one-sided, violated historical probability too much 
to meet with acceptance. 


of the earliest and most powerful elements in 
religion, and even the most orthodox Fathers saw 
no harm in the spiritual transfigurement of astro- 
nomical symbols 
Christian facts. Creuzer, unlike Dupuis, had no 
theories to uphold; still less did he feel impelled 
to enter into hostilities with any one; and, if con- 
troversy became inevitable, he did not engage in 
it from any personal motives, but simply from a 


of the name now recognises, that the most | regard to the enrichment and development of 


he was one of the ablest and most learned, of 


Not that they were 
quite without truth; for the astronomical was one 


into poetic harmony with 





This is why 
we must view the savage state, wherever found, 
as a retrogression, not as the original condition 
of mankind. On the other hand, to suppose a 
highly cultivated, a prodigiously enlarged and 
enlightened intelligence, as the heritage of 
earth’s first fathers, is to introduce the rational- 
ism of the nineteenth century into a region 
where the rationalism of the nineteenth century 
is ridiculously out of place. Joy, not terror, 
organised human communities—joy, not terror, 
held them together. But intelligence by itself 
has just as little of organising or conservative 
force as terror. In truth, intelligence by itself is 
totally uncreative, and infinitely disorganising; 
and Eden would have been no fit home for a 
college of sages. That could never have been 
first in humanity which is last in the individual. 
Joy, love, life—see them in the infant, and you 
see them in the childhood of the world, Joy, the 
delight in existence as existence; love, the cling- 
ing to the dearest things in existence; and life, 
the sense of oneness with boundless existence. 
Joy dreams not of death, and love dreams not of 
death; but life is quick to see the thing which is 
the most opposed to itself. You tread on the 
brink of mystery then, and you tread on the 
brink of gloom, when you ascend to the con- 
sciousness of unlimited life; and here it is that 
what is sad, and hideous, and merciless in reli- 
gious rites begins. The worship of the elements, 
therefore, which follows the worship of joy, 18 
ever a bad, a bestial, and a sanguinary worship. 
But what is it which descends as a dew into the 
valleys, and what is it which glows as a rainbow 
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on the mountains? Is it not Order? But Order 
with no common countenance, and in no common 
garniture. It is God’s own robe waving itself in 
music and in incense to the immensities—it is 
astral order. And the birth of astral order, or 
rather the first adoring recognition of astral 
order, is contemporaneous with the birth of the 
priest. If astral order and the priest are not so 
joyous as man’s first joy, neither are they so 
ferocious as man’s first terror. It is never an 
organised priesthood which converts religion into 
a fiend. An organised priesthood mitigates, 
where it can, the harsher features of superstition. 
It was not the regular Catholic priesthood, but 
gloomy monks from their solitary cells, who sent 
forth the Inquisition as a curse to Christen- 
dom. The organisation of a priesthood was 
a great check to human liberty. But the 
same may be said of every organisation, 
which would not be complete unless _ it 
tended and strove to efface, to absorb, the indi- 
vidual. We cannot well suppose astronomical 
symbols previously to an organised priesthood; 
for their creation implies scientific knowledge, 
such only as a priesthood was, in ages so remote, 
in a condition to acquire. But it would be a 
gross mistake to believe that those symbols were 
deliberately constructed for a definite purpose. 
They would not grow quite so naturally asthesym- 
pols that had already arisen—symbols of joy, and 
symbols of terror; yet still every symbol must 
grow, and not be manufactured. Nevertheless, it 
was an immense boon to our race that a new class 
of symbols should be generated by a new ele- 
ment in religion—the heroical element; and that 
apotheosis should counteract incarnation. It is 
ever the priest that brings heaven down to 
earth; but it is ever man himself that must carry 
up earth to heaven. When the heroical element 
inreligion has created its own noble symbols, and 
vindicated man’s individuality, Nature, simply as 
nature, once more emerges fertile and fulgent. 
She had already appeared as joy, as harmonious 
unity, as love, as life, as an infinite of beautiful 
forms; she had then appeared as terror, as force, 
as a demon, raging and rending in thunder and in 
storm, and hungering for blood. The priest’s 
enchantments charm the commotion; the Hero 
leaps out, magnificent as flame, to defy the terror 
and to subdue the force. Nature is now content 
to learn from the hero, and thus brings from her 
bosom, as in the primeval worship, glad and 
holy symbols. She takes the hero as type of 
individuality, and puts a spirit of individuality 
into the river, the fountain, the flower, the tree 
—into all her countless children. They were 
formerly throbs, and gleamings, and flowings, in 
4 universal and unconscious livingness, which the 
magic and the mist of man’s rapturous pantheism 
dreamily veiled. They are now equally parts of a 
universal livingness, but conscious individualities 
besides. The Oreads trip along the mountains; a 
Dryad isthe guardian of every tree; andthe Naiad 
makes the waters of the fountain more fresh and 
precious, by pouring it from her urn. The god 
of every river has his particular history; and no 
wave is dashed on the shore which does not bear 
on its gentle or its angry breast some minister of 
Neptune. This was still pantheism; but a pan- 
theism in which it could not be accurately de- 
termined where incarnation ended and apotheosis 
began; whereas the primitive pantheism saw 
nothing but incarnation. It is now the turn of 
the Priest—and in so speaking we wish the priest 
still to be viewed as sincere, still as much a 
believer as the mass of mankind, He leavens 
religion with a certain metaphysical and mystical 
leaven; hence new symbols; hence, especially, 
such symbols as it requires initiations to under- 
stand. Nature has done her last, and the priest 
has done his last in religion; but there still re- 
Mains much for Man to do. He had deified him- 
self'as hero; he finally deifies each of his own 
faculties and passions. These deifications de- 
mand symbols of a different kind from all that 
had preceded them. Long ere this, however, the 
lawgiver, the artist, the prophet, the politician, 
the Sage, have been stamping each his impress on 
religion, and modifying and multiplying its sym- 
bols accordingly. What the priest, the artist, 
the prophet, the lawgiver, the sage, the politician 
have done, the logician thinks that he not merely 
can do, but that he ought to do. Unlike them, 
Owever, he touches only to destroy. The sym- 
bols disappear; the voices of the gods are silent; 








tramples on the crunching skeletons of what- 
soever has been beautiful, and rejoices at the 
havoc which the logician has made. But short is 
the triumph of the logician, and short is the re- 
joicing of the scoffer. 
the saps and pulses of the great universe, strikes 


forth from what seemed the eternal wreck the | 


germs of a fairer religion. 

We have given this sketch of the fashion in 
which the religious sentiment developes itself till 
it suffers for a season an awful eclipse, that we 
may do the more abundant justice to Creuzer. 
His one consummate merit is that of seeing that, 
wherein Nature influences Man, not wherein Man 
is the interpreter of Nature, religion, as reli- 
gion, truly abides. The one primeval joy, which 
was the one primeval worship, contained more, 
ten thousand times more, of religious nutriment 
than man could ever get by forcing Nature to 
utter his own language. It was never but in 


Paradise that the Lord spoke with man as friend , 
speaketh unto friend. And to a like paradise | 


the Lord must carry us back if he is again to 


speak to us as friend speaketh unto friend, and , 
The cradle ; 
of the deepest and richest symbolism and my- | 


if we are again to understand him. 


thology will ultimately be found to have been 
India. There Nature was the omnipotent in- 
fluence, the protean incarnation, and man de- 
lighted to cast his individuality as a drop into 
the ocean of life. If we suppose Egypt to have 
been an Indian colony, it was there that the 
primeval worship, as joy, underwent its transfor- 
mation into a sacerdotal and astronomical system. 
In the ancient Persian religion there was a sin- 


gular mixture of astral, of metaphysical, and of | ays 
| easily might you demonstrate that the belief in a 


ethical ideas. In Asia Minor generally, and along 
the shores of Syria, Nature, not as the primeval 
joy, but as the primeval force and the primeval 
terror, held grim and gory sway:—this was the 
double effect of the mountain and the sea, which 
brought danger, hardship, and the yearning for 
strong sensations. The Greeks had in the main 
a heroic and artistic religion, with ethical, meta- 
physical, and mystical gleams: the rationalism 
of the Sophist gradually encroached on and de- 
stroyed religion, virtue, patriotism, and the 
national valour together. Among the Romans, 
religion was unquestionably in a large measure 
a political instrument, a political institution; 
but there must have been something else, some- 
thing better in it, otherwise it could not have had 
so much of conservative energy and of moral 
empire. The ancient religions are usually spoken 
of as if they had all the same nature and the same 
lineaments. Whereas, if we take the primeval 
joy as the general test, they differed enormously 
from each other. In even the gloomiest of them, 
that primeval joy was the prevailing inspiration. 
Osiris is victorious over Typhon, and Ormuzd 
over Ahriman ; and even in the lascivious rites 
and disgusting orgies of Hither Asia, the wail of 
grief is finally lost in the shout of triumph. This 
flash of the one primeval joy is what Creuzer 
everywhere follows with childlike steps, yet with 
a most astonishing sagacity. For Man inter- 
preting Nature, his glance is duller even than 
that of the most commonplace historian of phi- 
losophy. He modestly and candidly confesses, in 
his preface, that he is no philosopher. 
Nature the Joy and Nature the Mother he has a 
gaze and a grasp like those of the majestic fore- 
world. Perhaps no one man can be the historian 
of Religion; for how much demands to be treated 
of. Besides religion as joy and religion as fear, 
have we not religion and the priest, religion and 
the lawgiver, religion and the artist, religion and 


the sage, religion and the hero, religion and the - 
hig ' i | he is truly great—why should he play the social 


politician, and, alas, alas!—religion and the 
sophist ? In all these various relations, we need 
the hero, the prophet, the priest, and the others, 
to speak of that in religion which is identified 
most with the vocation, the taste, the faculty, the 
sympathy, and knowledge of him who speaks. 


Surely only a great poet can discourse to us | 


aright and suggestively of that which is poetical 
in religion, and a great philosopher of that which 
is philosophical in religion: this primordial con- 
dition being never overlooked, that nothing is to 
to be stated for the sake of a theory, or for 
a polemical purpose. Still, after all the his- 


tories had been written—and we wish them all | 


written—we should find that Creuzer had not 
grown less, but unspeakably more, interesting. 


It is only by a condescension to human language | 


nature is dead matter; the heavens are a dead | and human feebleness that we can characterise 
mechanism; the earth is a tomb; man, no longer | anything that man does as properly religious. 
41 immortal, eats and drinks, for he knows that | Whether we use Christian words, and speak of God’s 


to-morrow he dies; and the scoffer remorselessly | grace—or heathen words, and speak of Nature | 





The Great Spirit, moving | 


3ut for | 





as the primeval joy, the fertile force—it is cer- 
tain that not what man does, but what is done 
| for him by a higher power, and by higher powers, 
| constitutes religion. A famous writer of our day 
was once heard to call Frederick the Great the 
most religious man of modern times. When 
asked what he meant by religion, he answered, 
Veracity. Are there not many who, like this 
author, consider religion as identical with veracity 
| or with some other moral principle ? Now we 
do not despise veracity or moral principles 
generally. God forbid. But we strenuously 
maintain that, the more religion and morality are 
| considered as each having its own independent 
basis, the better for both, and the better for the 
world. There are many moral men who have 
| very feeble religious impulses ; and, though no- 
| thing in religion can be positively immoral, yet 
much in religion has no moral bearings whatever. 
And it is precisely what is most exalted, what is 
profoundest in religion, which has no moral 
bearings. How, indeed, if you suppose religion 
to be the streaming of the Invisible into human 
hearts, can you be bold enough and foolish enough 
to bar the onrush and inrush of Deity with 
righteousness built and resting on the strength 
of man? The upholding of morality as indis- 
pensable to religion is only another and often 
more fatal form of rationalism. You may move 
the hardened Sadducee ; but when did the Pharisee 
ever cease to be the Pharisee? The things of 


| religion must be judged by a religious standard, 


and not by a moral one; and if you have nothing 
else to say against a religious idea, or a religious 
emotion, than that it is immoral, we do not 
abandon it on that account. For instance, how 


special Providence is irrational, unscientific, and 
immoral too. We may admit, or we may not 
admit, that it deserves the character; but suppose 
we make the admission—what then? I ask you 
what would a mighty mother Nature or a mighty 
father God be to me, unless they drew near to me 
by a path that led to no other bosom but mine ? 
I have faith in the eternal Heavens; butI do not 
dwellin the clouds—I dwell on theearth ; and on the 
earth the Omnipotent, in the mantle of his saving 
and sanctifying miraculousness, must approach 
me. Creuzer, as the historian of religion, tracing 
it everywhere as joy, as life, as fecundity, does 
not pretend to be writing a treatise on ethics, 
and therefore he has no fiery denunciations of 
what you would deem vicious and vile in religious 
observances. If you’are a moralist, it would be- 
come you to denounce where he only records. 
Or, if God exalts you to be a prophet, arms you 
with prophetic valour and prophetic inspiration, 
you must as a prophet fling your curses at the 
idolatries which Creuzer calmly delineates, and 
wherein he endeavours to discover the glow and 
grace of the primeval joy. You are not obliged 
to study mythology and symbolism, unless you 
are drawn toward them by an irresistible impulse. 
But if you feel that impulse and yield to it, throw 
far away from you all fine Seneca moralisings, 
all one-sided spiritualisms, all theological preju- 
dices, and be genial and catholic as the Master 
himself. And think not that the moral condi- 
tion of the world will suffer from this: no, the 
moral condition of the world will immensely gain. 
Each man to his work, that the work may be well 
done. In these days all work is ill done, because 
every man attempts to do his own work and his 
neighbour's too. If Goethe had simply an eye for 
the beautiful in form, was there not folly in his pre- 
tending to be critic, philosopher, and man of 
science in addition ? If Dickens is the faithful 
and vigorous painter of low life—and there only 


reformer, and, moreover, attempt as an ar- 
tist grand tragedy-pictures, which are only 
Haydon abortions? If Bulwer is a clever 
novelist, why should he strive also to be Lucian, 
and Plato, and Demosthenes? If Ruskin has 
aught worth hearing to say to us on art, let him 
say it; but why should he dabble in divinity? 
If Carlyle can bring back the past with lavish 
and unrivalled gorgeousness of colouring, and 


| with prodigious force, why should he likewise 


entertain us with the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
adapted to the nineteenth century ? Yes; each 
man to his work, and we shall know better what 
we are about, and whither we are all tending. 


| And therefore it is well that we should have in 


Creuzer a man who, born with the finest genius 
for symbolism, made every pursuit subordinate 


| and subsidiary to one single pursuit ; and thus 


he is in his realm what Homer, /schylus, and 
Sophocles were in theirs. 


THE CRITIC, 


A ENA: a 











This work of Creuzer, after a general intro- 
ductory portion, treats of—the ancient Persian 
Religion; the Religions of India; the Religion of 
Ancient Egypt; the Religions of Hither and 
Middle Asia ; the Religion of the Greeks ; the 
Old Italian Religion; The Bacchic Religions; the 
Ancient Mysteries. There is a miscellaneous 
concluding portion. 

Though we ardently desire to see the work in 
our own language, yet we doubt whether the 
English mind is yet ripe for it. What Creuzer 
himself calls a masterly translation by Guignaut 
has appeared in France, which may be recom- 
mended to those who are not acquainted with 
German. A book which may be read with 
exceeding profit along with Creuzer is Boettiger’s 
Kunstmythologie. Though Creuzer estimates 
highly Otfried Miiller’s researches in archaology, 
he does not allot him a lofty place among 
mythologists. Those who want a popular intro- 
duction to the subjects, the wise understanding 
of which Creuzer has done so much to promote, 
will find it in Benjamin Constant’s eloquent 
volumes De la Religion. Besides its value as a 
guide and as a repository of facts, Creuzer’s work 
is likewise interesting to the scholar as an ency- 
clopedia of information regarding the most noted 
authors in ancient and modern times who have 
written on mythology and symbolism. In manner 
as in matter, the charm of Creuzer is in his 
thorough geniality. Both as to arrangement and 
as to style, the book is just such a one as a 
Frenchman would thoroughly despise. We like 
it all the better, however, for its artistic negli- 
gence. So would we have this man in his noble 
simplicity to speak—so for faithfulness to him- 
self, so for faithfulness to nature in her first 
roseate dawn. Of the many men with whom, as 
a student, Creuzer has come into contact, he 
seems to love most him whom he calls the true- 
hearted Herodotus. And this same true-hearted 
Herodotus, though in a different path, he himself 
is. Though the book before us is that on which 
Creuzer’s reputation chiefly rests, yet he has 
written many others. He has also edited, or co- 
operated in editing, several Greek and Latin 
writers. May the spirit which animated whatever 
he did, and the ideas which he strove to diffuse, 
speedily envelope and hallow English scholarship 
and English thought. ATTICUS. 








ITALY. 


MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 119.) 

The history, social life, and religion of Russia are 
treated in some chapters of this As am that may be 
read with peculiar interest at the present day. The 
author's views respecting the claims of that empire 
to real civilisation, or real Christianity, are unfavour- 
able, but expressed with temperance, and corroborated 
by evidence ingeniously turned to account. It may 
be objected that his extremely severe disapprobation 
of ecclesiastical institutions in Russia savours a little 
of odium theologicum, yet not unjustifiably, if we 
grant the strict correctness of ali his statements. 
After narrating how Peter I. created the Synod, an 
ecclesiastical college under a lay president, in lieu of 
the abolished Patriarchate, he continues: “If the 
most elevated order of the hierarchy had to fall so 
low, what was naturally to be expected from the in- 
ferior classes ? How was it possible that men deprived 
of liberty, and lieges to the secular power, could con- 
tinue faithful depositories of dogma? And, in fact, 
belief, public worship, morality, everything, has lost 
purity and vigour in a Church thus constituted. From 
what has been recorded, it is made clear that the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority in Russia is abso- 
lutely placed under arbitration of the sovereign; the 
Greco-Russian religion, with its hierarchy and its 
church, is the palladium of Czarism—incomparable 
as a political instrument; supremely absurd whenever 
it advances pretensions to orthodoxy, or, masked in 
the old tinsel of Byzantium, pretends to vindicate for 
itself the heritage of the Oriental Church.”—‘ And 
see what has become of the Greco-Russian worship, 
thanks to which the ancient Roman formula, Impera- 
tor et Pontifex Maximus, has been repristinated in 
vigour, with all the fullness of its prerogatives, in the 
Christian era, in times of civilisation, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century! No sermons are heard in 
this larva of a church; curates and bishops speak 
sometimes to the people, not to instruct them in ar- 
guments of belief or morals, but simply to inculcate 
obedience towards the Czar—and this only on occa- 
sion of solemnities, that is to say, the onomastic and 
natal days of the imperial family. The clergy direct 
primary education in such a manner that it can hardly 
be called religious in any sense, seeing that the Cate- 
chism, the manual of instruction, is a compendium 
of precepts regarding, not the worship of God, but 








that of the Czar; of the sublime evangelic virtues, 
charity, humility, self-abnegation, silence is preserved. 
The faithful are not accustomed to read in church, 
and beyond those walls the study of the holy Fathers 
is forbidden. Muscovite worship consists in genu- 
flexions, signs of the cross, and inclinations of the 
body. Fervently is inculcated upon the faithful the 
duty of offering wax-tapers, which are placed in re- 
serve or sold by the priest—not that he, poor wretch! 
profits by such offerings. It occurred to the Emperor, 
not long since, to order investigation into the amount 
of value attained by the totality of wax bestowed 
upon his clergy; the sum was found to reach sixteen 
millions of rubles: consequently it was proposed by 
the Minister of Worship that these proceeds should 
devolve for the maintenance of seminaries; and in 
the result the treasury, which, after the confiscation of 
ecclesiastical property, had found itself burdened 
with the support of the priesthood, liberated itself, to 
a great proportion, from the engagement thus as- 
sumed. ‘To compensate the bishops and curates for 
the diminution of their revenue, were then invented 
the passports for the other world, and also the tickets of 
confession.” With what disgraceful venality the 
Russian clergy palm upon their flocks these two 
documents of superstition, for acceptance which 
appears to be universal, and in the latter case with 
sacrilegious abuse of an ordinance considered sacra- 
mental, is shown fully in the sequel; but, as late 
publications have probably informed English readers 
of all salient points in Muscovite manners and prac- 
tices, 1 need not translate further in this reference. 

The story of the dismemberment of Poland is given, 
with all its details of turpitude, in a tone of generous 
indignation, not unbecoming even to one who aspires 
to the character of a philosophic historian. ‘“ Voltaire 
and Frederick,” “Voltaire and Catherine,” are the 
titles of two chapters amusingly, and at the same 
time profoundly satirical. Of the latter couple, 
Dandolo observes: ‘It would be necessary to read 
their epistolary correspondence to form an idea of the 
manners of the eighteenth century, and comprehend 
what domination the Patriarch of Ferney exercised 
over his contemporaries: one might suppose them the 
letters of two young persons enamoured and libertine 
(one counting in reality seventy, the other forty 
years), from the continual endearments and licen- 
tiousness pervading them.” Selections from this 
characteristic correspondence are given in the sequel, 
replete with miserable witticisms of blasphemous 
frivolity, and remarkable for nothing else—as suffi- 
cient example, one beginning :—‘‘ Madame,—Votre 
Majesté Impériale me rend la vie en tuant des 
Tures. Dieu et vos troupes victorieuses m’avaient 
done exaucé quand je chantais: Ze Catharinam 
laudamus,” &c.—and this to the Potentate whom Vol- 
taire elsewhere styles, poetically complimenting her— 

la bienfaitrice 
Du genre humain qu’ elle éclaira ! 


Whatever be the disgust excited by these reminis- 
cences of “the laughing Sage of France,” the esti- 
mate of his career and productions by Dandolo is too 
exclusively that of the moralist, writing from the 
rigorously ethic point of view, to be accepted as 
altogether just in reference to a genius so truly 
Protean—one by whom lofty sentiments, piety, and 
heroic declamation could be assumed, as literary 
ornaments, with such brilliant dissimulation. As the 
apostle of infidelity and false philosophy, he is 
deservedly reprobated; but his claims are almost 
ignored by Dandolo as the author of the “‘ Henriade,” 
“ Zaire,” and ‘‘ Semiramis.” 

The nine chapters dedicated to the analysis of 
German and Swiss literature are most interesting, the 
most generally suggestive and spirited in this volume. 
Use has been made by the author largely (but always 
with due acknowledgment) of the “ Allemagne” of 
De Stael—that book assuredly among the priceless 
mines of gems of thought; and one is inclined to 
smile at the naiveté with which page after page is 
translated from the criticisms of the profound yet 
brilliant Frenchwoman. After all, when a work re- 
cognised as classical and an author long deceased are 
concerned, why should we not admit the elucidation 
of a high subject by all the aids which great minds 
have brought to bear upon it—the sin of plagiarism 
being obviated by frankness in acknowledging bor- 
rowed property? Nor does Dandolo, when he writes 
from himself, show less acquaintance with the range 
of German letters than his undertaking demands. 
His reading appears more extensive in this than in 
the fields of English literature. His intellectual 
vision is clear, his feeling elevated and pure; religious 
sensibility, and a jealously scrupulous but high-toned 
morality, possess him to a degree manifest in every 
page; but that susceptibility for the beautiful, which 
expands into enthusiasm as the mind opens itself to 
subtle impressions or rapturous emotions, and the 
chords of the soul thrill to the magic touches of 
poesy in mysterious response—this we find wanting in 
the otherwise admirable criticisms and correct defi- 
nitions of the writer before me. Therefore it is that, 
while recognising the Christian theologian, the mo- 
ralist, the philosopher, in Dandolo, we are conscious 
that he does not possess all requisites for the more 
delicate appreciation of that first of the Fine Arts— 
Poetry. 

The philosophy of Kant is the first subject of ex- 
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amination in this seetion; and the biography of the 
writer under consideration is here, as in other in- 
stances, judiciously interwoven with the analysis of 
his works. German moralists are thus classified :— 

“One German thinker, Frederick Schlegel, affirmed 
that the sole philosophy was Christianity ; not that 
he desired to signify in this sentence the annihilation of 
philosophy, but his own conviction that the ideas 
which are most sublime lead us to discover the admi- 
rable harmony between the religion of the Gospel and 
the nature of man. Between two schools of moralists— 
one that with Kant would refer every moral applica- 
tion to immutable precepts, and another that with 
Jacobi affirms that all ought to be abandoned to the 
decisions of sentiment--Christianity indicates that 
mediate point which alone is the true, in which posi- 
tive law does not exclude the inspiration of the heart, 
nor that inspiration the law. The German moralists 
may be divided into three classes: those who, like 
Kant and Fichte, desired to assign to the law of duty 
a scientific theory and inflexible application ; those 
who, like Jacobi, elected as their guide sentiment and 
religi®ts consciousness; and in fine those who, 
accepting Revelation as the basis of their belief, seek 
to associate sentiment with duty, allying both to a 
philosophic method of interpretation. These three 
families of moralists wage war equally against the 
morality founded on notions of interest ; and it is the 
pride of Germany to have preserved herself free from 
that philosophic perversion which spread disease over 
France in the past century, and may be still called 
the foundation of British policy. e may conclude 
by recording the names of two moralists celebrated 
in Germany, who have written concerning sentiments 
and duties with dignity, candour, and a right religious 
spirit—Grave and Mendelssohn.” 

The most conspicuous in walks of science, during 
the epoch considered in this volume, are introduced to 
us with sketches of their lives and labours, drawn in 
a style suited to popular literature, brief, clear, and 
pleasing—as the great naturalist Boerhaave (to whom 
a letter was addressed by a mandarin from China 
“to the Physician Boerhaave in Europe,” without 
failing to reach him at Leyden), Lavater, Buffon, and 
Linneus ; also, under the heading ‘‘ The Swiss in the 
Eighteenth Century,” the publicists of that country 
—hatanned, Vattel, Barbeyrac. 

Klopstock is, among ts of Germany, the one 
who receives most unqualified praises in the volume 
before me; and, truly, that correspondence between 
the personal and literary character, shown by many 
biographic particulars here given, which all must 
admire in him, justify us in regarding the author of 
“The Messiah” as an exemplification of Milton’s 
high ideal—the poet whose life is itself a poem. 
Another instance of moral harmony between the 

rivate and public career is afforded by Haller, whose 
ife and writings are here reverentially appreciated. 
In considering the literature of Switzerland, one epoch 
in the last century is entitled to peculiar attention, 
and made the subject of an interesting notice by 
Dandolo—that, namely, when (1722) two young Swiss, 
passionately devoted to study, but Ne unknown to 
fame, Breitinger and Bodmer, established a journal 
at Zurich (one of the very first in Europe appropriated 
exclusively to the discussion of bel ), in 
whose pages, to the astonishment of cotemporaries, 
were attacked—and with ability sufficient well nigh 
to overthrow—canons of criticism almost universal y 
accepted, idols of literary worship before whic 
nations had long been burning incense. 

Schiller is appreciatingly considered, and extolled 
with more enthusiasm than the author often allows 
himself; but the beautifully eloquent passage of 
Madame de Stael in reference to him, which is here 
translated, surpasses in fervour and acuteness all that 
Dandolo writes from himself on this subject. Among 
German dramatists, the best if not the only one 
generally known in Italy is Schiller, whose “ Ma 
Stuart,” in the fine translation of Maffei is at this 
day the only tragedy from a Teutonic original in 
possession of the stage, and frequently acted on this 
side the Alps. Dandolo sensibly refutes the theory 
of Lessing on the acted drama tending, as is shown 
by him, to the vulgarisation of the stage and mis- 
apprehension of the sources of pathos. His estimate 
of Wieland is less favourable than Madame de Stael’s, 
but remarkably well reasoned ; so much so, that the 
chapter dedicated to him exclusively is one of the 
best in this volume. The celebrity who receives 
severest treatment of those belonging to Germany 
is Goethe; and at the outset of the section relating 
to him is given an anecdote which accounts for the 
prepossession in Dandolo’s mind against the moral 
influences, at least, of that great writer. Going back 
to the recollections of boyhood, he describes himself 
roaming, one festive day, in a lovely region, amidst 
Alpine valleys, and attracted by a crowd to the — 
where, surrounded by awe-struck spectators, 1a 
stretched on the turf the body of a youth, with bleed- 
ing forehead, and ghastly signs of the suicide com- 
mitted by means of a pistol that had fallen at his 
side; together with that weapon lay a book, and in 
that book the child observed letters of a tongue un- 
known to him, but with a title-page on which two 
names were clearly intelligible—Goethe and Werther ! 
And thus judges the man of whom that child was 
father, in the sense of Wordsworth’s lines :—‘‘ Goethe 
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js guilty before the tribunal of literary rectitude, not 
Jess than before that of religious consciousness. 
Similar in this to Voltaire, he directed attacks against 
Christianity by putting forth calumnies, by falsifying 
the authenticity of historic traditions, by embellishing 
falsehood itself with the most luxuriant colours of 
poetry: Of this manifest bad faith I may adduce in 
proof one of his compositions most known and admired 
in Germany, the ‘ Bride of Corinth.’ In consequence, 
weare led to conclude that this writer was a romancist 
to raise into honour suicide, a dramatist to enthrone 
scepticism, a lyrist to cast handfuls of mire into the 
face of the most gentle and timid among the choir of 
Christian Virtues—virginity ; in the same manner that 
Voltaire was a historian to falsify facts, a philosopher 
to corrupt opinion, an epic poet to contaminate the 
most pure glories of his nation.” Much may be 


accepted in the above, and in the strictures that follow | 
on the same writer’s claims ; but there is a disposition | 


to forget, in the severity of the moralist, the ssthetic 
merits that address themselves to taste and feeling. 


} 
| 
| 





And is this absolute condemnation of the author of | 


“ Faust,” to whom Dandolo denies even genius, in the 
highest acceptation of that term (as defined in a pas- 
sage of high-souled eloquence)—is this to be admitted 
without reserve? If he satisfied himself with con- 
templating life as it is, and seeking his ideal in it, 
instead of above it; if he presented nothing more 
than pictures of imperfection, clothed with hues of 
fascination, in his verse, whilst standing in his indi- 
viduality coldly aloof from every divine institution, 
unattached to any league of fait 


and holiness; did | 


not Goethe also know how to extract from life, even in | 


its merely human aspects, the ore of precious truth— | universe—having elected each his proper poet, had 
lessons fraught with significance of a morality pure | warmed and inspired him with the breath of super- 
and practical—precepts to cheer, to strengthen, and | human power. I find pleasure in bringing to confront 
ennoble? Such assuredly may be found, scattered | each other these two inspired ones, and their dramas: 
in rich profusion, by whoever thoughtfully peruses his | in this manner may be studied by us the psychology, 
lyrics, his aphoristic hexameters, his ‘‘ Iphigenia,” | not of individuals, but peoples; and interrogated the 
“Tasso,” and many parts of “ Wilhelm Meister.” One | intrinsic morality, not of minds, but religions.” 

of the chapters containing most original and perti- | The translations into prose from these two dramatic 
nent observations in this volume follows that upon | poems, with which the criticisms of Dandolo are in- 
Goethe, occupied by a comparison between the | terspersed, are the only attempts at rendering into 
“ Faust” and the “ Magico Prodigioso ” of Calderon. | Italian from poetic originals in the yolume I have 
The solemn mysticism, ascetic enthusiasm, and in- | endeavoured to convey some idea of. The author 
tensely devotional genius of the Spaniard, evidently promises four other volumes, or works perhaps in- 
attract and correspond with the mind of Dandolo | tended to be more extensive, for the completion of his 
more than either of the great German poets last | “ History of Thought,” divided into the following 


named. He is singularly mistaken in speaking of | epochs: 1787 to 1801; 1801 to 1815; 1815 to 1830; 
that wonderful mystery-drama, “The Mighty | 1830 to 1848. The “‘ Northern Europe and America,” 


Magician,” as “unknown on this side the Pyre- | in two volumes, forms the eleventh book of this series ; 
nees;” as the poetic grandeur, originality of | and for the reader interested in this undertaking, 
conception, and depth of meanings, that distinguish | which promises so much, I transcribe the general 
it as one of the mest striking creations of genius, he | indications of subject, from an outline of contents 
fully estimates. The following contrast, drawn be- | prefixed to the volume above noticed :—Book i., the 
tween the two dramatists, is illustrated. in a manner | religious and civil Thought till the coming of Christ ; 
somewhat startling, but not without justness, as far | book ii., Nascent Christianity; book iii, the Pagan 
as regards the individual compositions brought into | Thought in the days of the Empire; book iv., the 
review :—“ The stupendous combat which the devout | Christian Thought in the dsys of the Empire; 
Spaniard points to as resulting in the triumph of | book v., the Thought of Barbaric Ages, or from the 
Deity, the consolation and enfranchisement of our | 5th to the 10th century; book vi., the Middle Ages, 
souls,—this the sceptical German desired to present | or the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries; book vii., 
to us renewed but for the discomfiture of the Most | Thought in the 14th and 15th centuries; book viii., 
High, and the victory of Iniquity. We might say, | Thought in the 16th century; book ix., Thought in 
that the superior genii of Persian Dualism—one pre- | the 17th century; book x., Italy in the past century 
siding over all good, the other over all evil in the | till 1789. 








SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &e. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Roya Instrrutron.—Mr. Sopwith delivered a lec- 
ture on Friday evening, the 9th inst., ‘On the Mining 


Districts of the North of England. The lecturer began | 
by stating that he included in these districts the three | 


northern counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Cumberland, a tract of country of considerable 
elevation, the highest point being about 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The principal product of 
this part, as is well known, is coal, which in a great 
Measure was out-cropping, that is, coming out on 
the surface. A model was exhibited showing the 
strataof coal in this state. Coal, the lecturer continued, 
was foutid generally in formations of sandstone, shale, 
aud hard clay. The principal cause of difficulties 
in working the pits was the faults which occurred ; 
one of these was of considerable extent, extending in- 
land from the sea coast, near Newcastle, many miles. 
The Wallsend Colliery, which was generally con- 
sidered the standard for the best coal, took its name 
from the circumstance of its being at the extremity 
of the old Roman wall. The high estimation of this 
coal had induced others to add their names to it, asin 
the case of the Stuart’s Wallsend, &c. The whole 
coast line of this coal country was studded with har- 
bours, some public, some private; the population of 
the principal towns being about one-tenth of that of 
the Metropolis. The quantity of coal exported from 
the district, for home and foreign consumption, 
amounted to about fourteen millions of tons a year. 
Under the seams of coal the remains of fossil vegeta- 
tion were often discovered. A stratum of basalt ex- 
tended throughout a great portion of this district. In 
allusion to the faults or slips which occurred, the 
space between was generally found to contain lead, a 
very important mineral product: the quantity of this 
metal raised throughout the world was about 100,000 
tons per annum, about a fifth-part of which came 
from that district. Iron was also found there; and 
the manufacture of this metal was very much ex- 
tending in the northern counties. The lecturer then 
briefly alluded to the architecture and antiquities, of 
which but little was known. There were several re- 
Mains of the old border castles, the old Roman 
wall itself forming a great feature of antiquarian in- 
terest. The lecture was illustrated by designs and 
diagrams, 

Sociery or Arts.—A paper was read on Wednes- 
day evening, March 7th, at an ordinary meeting of 
this gs “On the Sewage of London,” by Mr. J. B. 
Lawes, F.R.S., F.C.S., who commenced by stating 
that, the great difficulty in any plan for the eco- 
Nomical disposal of the sewage was the enormous 
bulk of the material. “ It was estimated that between 
one and two hundred million tons of fluid passed 
through the sewers annually, and that about 200,000 
tons of solid matter were suspended or dissolved in 
this liquid. Much money had been uselessly spent in 
patents and inventions for the conversion of the 
Sewage into cheap portable manure. The question 
teally was not the price per ton—but “In what 
Manure can the constituents required be most cheaply 
brought upon theland?” For it must not be forgotten 
that the cost of carriage was a material element 
in the expense ; stable manure was no doubt valuable 
but if the cost of carriage was more than a few shillings 
Per ton, the farmer would not take it at a gift. The 














term manure included a great variety of substances ; Let us but look back a little, to a period within the 
many of these were mere waste and refuse, but still | memory of many men—the commencement of this 
had their value; and to assign to each its proper century—when gas-illumination was but just deve- 
value was the most important office of scientific | loping itself to public view. rhe schemes of the 
investigation. Mr. Lawes then brought forward | Cornish engineer, Murdoch, had by that time assumed 
several tables showing the various experiments | 4 definite shape, and a sensation spread throughout 
which had been made. Table I. contained “a selec- | the kingdom by the novel spectacle of a brilliant 
tion from experiments in which wheat had been grown | illumination of the famous Soho works by means of 
upon the same land for eleven years in succession.” | 848, under the auspices of James W att, on the signing 
The result proved that ammonia, or some compound | of the Peace of Amiens in 1802. Rapid, indeed, has 
of nitrogen, was under all circumstances the most pro- | been the extension of this best of all police agents, 
fitable manure. Having pointed out what constitutes | and its influence on civilisation must be reckoned as 
value in manure, Mr. Lawes then adverted to the com- | Second only to that of steam. 

position of sewage, the solid portion of which wasalone | But, apart from its economical uses, coal-gas, or 
of any value. Now, this depended on the food of the | rather its two constituent gases, Carburetted hydrogen 
population. Seven tables of dietaries were here in- | or Marsh-gas,and Bicarburetted hydrogen or Olefiant- 
troduced to show the constituents of this solid sub- | gas, has long excited the especial attention of 
stance, of which there was about 51,286 tons every | chemists on theoretical grounds alone. It has long 
year. Of this one-fifth was mineral matter; and the | been seen that in that great department of chemical 
nitrogen contained was equal to upwards of 10,000 | science, termed Organic Chemistry—which concerns 
tons of ammonia. Now half a hundredweight of | itself with the chemistry of all organised bodies, 
this ammonia was the usual dressing for an acre of | whether these be of an animal or vegetable nature, 
cereal grain, which would yield an increased crop of | and of all the products of life—compounds must 
ten or twelve bushels per acre, or about 600,000 quar- | exist analogous in their chemical properties and 
ters; so that the intrinsic value, chemically con- | natures to the Metals of Inorganic or Mineral che- 


sidered, was enormous. But this ammonia in the | 
sewage of London was distributed in a very great 
bulk of water, which would not answer the cost of 
distribution. Mr. Lawes then alluded to Mr. Wick- 
steed’s process, which was to obtain a solid manure 
from sewage. To effect this 47,631 tons of lime 
would be required to precipitate the sewage. Now, 
the effect of this would be that the manure would 
have 58 per cent. of chalk mixture; the remaining 
42 per cent. would consist of a small quantity of 
inorganic matter, a little sulphate of lime or gyp- 
sum, and a small amount of potash and soda. 
would not be worth even the 2/. per ton; for the 


lecturer stated he could get all he required on his | 


farm, twenty-five miles from London, for five and 
twenty shillings. So that, taking all these matters 
into consideration, solid sewage manufacture was 
quite impracticable. With regard to the use of 


sewage in irrigation, it certainly might be made | 


available in the neighbourhood of London; and, if a 
few thousand acres could be appropriated for the pur- 
pose, at no great distance from the Thames, and grass 
grown, milk and cream would be the chief products 
obtained in return, to the great benefit of the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis. Mr. Lawes concluded by 
saying that it appeared to him that the liberal distri- 
bution of it on grass would be the most profitable 
application of the sewage. A paper was then read 


from Mr. Wicksteed; and a discussion followed, in | 


which Mr. Sidney, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Mechi, and 
Mr. Ward took part. 
to Mr. Lawes for his very able paper. 








SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Atconot From OLeEFIANt GAs.—From time to 
time we have noticed the various products of the 
distillation of pit-coal which have been adapted to 
different purposes in the arts, and many of which are 
now only of secondary importance to coal-gas itself ; 
so numerous, so valuable, and so indispensable have 
their uses proved for the purposes of life. 


This | 


A vote of thanks was given | 





mistry, and like the metals endued with a basic 
character, and capable of forming, like them, a regular 
| Systematic series of oxides, sulphurets, chlorides, 
sulphates and other true salts ; which compounds have 
been provisionally termed organic radicals. Of these 
Organic Radicals a true and rational theory pointed 
out the constitution of several, long before Analysis 
was able to demonstrate their existence by actually 
isolatigg these radicals; and years previously to the 
production of some of the most important of these, 
| with one of which we have now more particularly to 
do, viz. Ethyl, their existence and actual composition 
| was pointed out; and these hypothetical proofs were 
generally accepted by the great body of chemists, 
until, but few years since, their faith was rewarded 
by the researches and skill of Frankland, who pro- 
| cured this and other carbo-hydrogens in a free and 
uncombined state. 

Now this Ethyl is a compound radical, formed of 
4 atoms of carbon and 5 atoms of hydrogen, repre- 
sented in chemical symbols thus, C* H*; and is 
procured from a substance primarily obtained from 
Alcohol or spirit of wine, in chemical language termed 
Hydrated oxide of ethyl, é.e., ethyl combined with 
oxygen and water. But theoretical considerations, 
similar to those which led to the discovery of ethyl, 
rendered it highly probable that this substance was 
| itself sprung from a still simpler nucleus, and that it 
was, in short, a compound of hydrogen with the hydro- 
| carbon long known to chemists under the name of 
Olefiant gas—a gas which is easily obtained from 
Spirit of Wine, which exists in Coal-gas, on the pre- 
| sence of which the illuminating power of Coal-gas 
mainly depends, and which is procurable from many 
other sources. When tabulated, the series will be 
very evident :— 

Olefiant Gas .........ceeeeeee C*H* 

Ethyl .. .... C4 H4+H or C4 HS 

i) eae C* H*+H+0 
| Alcohol or Spirit of Wine Ct H‘+H+0+H 0. 
| Add an atom of hydrogen to Olefiant gas we obtain 
| ethyl; to ethyl give an atom of oxygen, we procure 
| ether; and to this annex an atom of water and the 
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result is Alcohol, the intoxicating ingredient of all | The usual number of vines requisite to produce a 


fermented liquors. 

Up to the present year the only source of this 
Alcchol and all its compounds has been by the round- 
about and indirect method of fermentation ; and the 
proof of the existence of ethyl,*in it has rested partly 
on theoretical grounds, and partly on Frankland’s 
researches—that is, on Analysis. But we have now 
to announce a discovery of great beauty and import- 
ance, whereby a young French chemist of the name 


| 
| 
} 
| 


of Berthelot, who has thus won ata leap a distin- | 
| its attacks were in the first instance rare, doing little 


guished reputation, has been able, by a synthetic 
process, to procure Alcohol directly from Olefiant 
gas; or, in other words, to force an atom of this gas 


to unite with two atoms of water, and form an atom | wholly destroyed; but it was not unti 


of Alcohol. 


pipe of wine is reckoned at 1000, and the total num- 
ber in this particular district is estimated at ninety 
millions ; these are allowed to grow about three feet 
high, and are planted about six feet asunder. 

The author of this memoir traces the progress of the 
disease, since it was first noticed in 1850, till last 
year; and shows clearly that it has been accompanied 
with violent atmospheric changes—now drought, now 
flood—intensely hot days, and bitterly cold nights, 
with sleet, hail, and bleak winds. As it progressed, 


or no actual damage to the entire vintage, although 
instances occurred of the crop of some lew ge being 
July 1853 


| that the presence of the disease attracted any special 


It appears that when this Olefiant gas is violently | attention on the Douro. 


ken in a glass vessel with sulphuric acid and 
metallic mercury, for a considerable time, it is ab- 


nation, proves to be simple Spirit of Wine. It matters 
not whence the Olefiant gas is procured, whether from 
alcohol, coal-gas, &c. ; 
alcohol could always be obtained from it. 
details of this discovery we would refer to the Comptes 
Rendus, Jan. 15, 1855, or to the Chemical Gazette of 
Feb. 15, 1855. 

This formation of Alcohol by Synthesis is a great 
triumph for Chemical Science. 
hereafter prove a source from which alcohol may be 
cheaply obtained, as a manufacture, and the collier 


The usual number of seeds in a black grape is two 


| or three; but in 1853 these were invariably increased 
sorbed ; when, on adding a little water, and distilling | 
the mixture, alcohol passes over; which, on exami- | 


from three to five. In that year, instead of procuring 
a pipe of wine from twenty-one baskets of grapes, as 
in ordinary seasons, thirty baskets were required to 


| furnish this quantity, and the wine, when produced, 


whatever was its origin, | 
For the | 


| fermentation should have been completed. 
Whether Coal will | 


and coal-whipper drink, as gin, the coals they have | 
raised from the pit and the ship’s hold, it is too soon | 


to offer an opinion; but there is nothing improbable 


stance known as Paraffine oil, and which may be 
looked upon as liquid Olefiant gas, is largely obtained 
from coal, by a peculiar mode of distillation, and at 
a very low cost. Be, however, its economical value 
what it may, the scientific value of M. Berthelot’s 
discovery is of immeasurable importance, furnishing, 
as it does, another instance of the truth of Inductive 
Science, and leading us to grasp with a larger and 
firmer faith abstract truths, and to ponder more 
deeply upon those general laws, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with which leads to such speaking and admirable 
results as this synthetic production of Alcohol. 

ALuMiniuM.—The Government of France, with the 
Sagacity which is one of its settled characteristics in 
affairs of this nature, has established a laboratory for 
the purpose of obtaining this metal in considerable 
quantity, and which establishment it has justly placed 
under the direction of M. St. Clair Deville, the disco- 
verer of this, apparently, most valuable metal. 

It would seem that the first proposed application of 
Aluminium is to the purposes of war, as the material 


was very deficient in strength—ten to twelve pipes 
producing but one pipe of brandy, the ordinary pro- 
duce of seven to nine. The fermentation of the 
wines presented very novel and puzzling charac- 
ters, ceasing months before the slow secondary 
Another 
most noticeable remark is, that these wines yielded 
very little argol, i.c., crude bitartrate of potash. On 
examination of the vines last year, Mr. Forrester found 
the interior of the wood showed the usual appearance 
of having sustained long continued cold and wet, and, 


| externally, palpable evidence of the attacks of the 
or absurd in the supposition, since, already, a sub- | 


|; endured. 


Oidium ; but the aspect they presented was generally 
favourable, the vines looking healthy and vigorous, 
throwing out strong shoots, and promising abundance 
of fruit. But towards the end of April much rain 
fell, accompanied by easterly winds, and the Oidium 
reappeared with the most fatal effect, since the 
vintage of 1854 is reported as being the worst yet 
Indeed, the continuous rise in the price of 
the product is good evidence of the extent of the mis- 
chief, Port-wine having doubled in price at the places 
of shipment within but a short period. This observer 
does not regard the small globules containing car- 
bonic acid as an indication of disease—they cover 
the young shoots, but seemingly without injuring 
them. The vines, however, have not suffered alone; 
since in the Alto Douro the oranges, lemons, limes, 


| &e., were all blighted, and every kind of vegetable 


of the cuirasses of the picked cavalry of the Empire. | 


It may be that the old times of ‘men in armour” may 
return, since a cuirass of this metal, of considerable 


thickness, and consequent resistant power, even to a | 


Minié ball, would weigh actually less than the thick 


| cation of these remedies. 


hard leathern vest, whence this protection of the mo- | 


dern trooper evidently has derived its designation. 


| of any of these modes. 


The properties of this new metal are already familiar | 


to the readers of former notices on this subject which 


suffered in some way. From the various cireum- 


| stances above noticed, the author comes to the con- 


clusion that the Oidium is the cause, and not the 
effect of the disease—a conclusion evidently true in 
one sense, and false in another. 

Mr. Forrester then criticises the various plans 
which have been proposed for the purpose of checking 
and ultimately destroying the ravages of this fungus, 
and estimates the expenses attendant on the appli- 
In the main we agree with 
him that the cost is a bar to the extensive adoption 
We think his estimates too 
high, especially for the use of a solution of sulphur 
and lime, a very little of which would go a great 


have been inserted in this journal from time to time. | way; besides, if gypsum is to be met with near at 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 
AGRICULTURE. 
Tue Vrxse Disease in Portucau.—Mr. J. J. For- 


rester has communicated to the Royal Society the | 


results of his observations on the nature and causes 
of this terrible visitation of the wine-producing coun- 
tries; with a special reference to the conditions ac- 
companying the progress of the disease in tlie Port- 
wine districts of the Alto Douro during last year. 
The importance of this subject cannot be over- 
rated: for, like the potato disease in these kingdoms, 


which killed by famine and subsequent pestilence | 


thousands of our countrymen, in spite of the wealth 
and energy expended in combating the dire conse- 


the wine-growing countries in Spain, Portugal, France, 
Germany, and Madeira, has been stricken with this 
plague, bringing in its train ruin to the proprietor, 
starvation and death to the peasant. 

Mr. Forrester tells us an opinion prevails at Oporto 
and in the north of Portugal, that the Oidium is not 


the cause but the effect or symptom of the disease, | 


which disease extends to the wood and the roots; the 
sporules or seeds of the Oidium existing in the vine 
and about its roots. 
obstruction to the rise of the sap has its origin in the 
roots, and that, although vegetation may continue 
for a while, the fruit will not ripen, and-that the vines 
must die within two years. Black spots are also noticed 
at the joints of the vines, showing that the body of 
the plant is infected ; together with a new fungus in 
the shape of small globules, attached to the vine, 
containing carbonic acid. 

It appears that the Wine-districts of the Alto 
Douro form a long irregular basin, girt by the granite 
chains of the Tras-os-montes and Beira, and watered 
by many of the tributaries to the Douro; which basin 
being of a schistous formation, and protected from 
bleak winds, is especially adapted to the cultivation 


of the vine. The margin of the Douro is composed of 


a strong micaceous clay. 


- . 
It is also considered that the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and other Oils, Gc. 





hand, which is by no means unlikely, it would be a 
cheap and abundant source of a sulphuret of lime. 
However, with so poor a country, and one so wanting 
in appliances to facilitate and reduce the cost of 
labour, to incur the heavy expense of sulphuring the 
vines may be forbidden by dictates of sound policy ; 
and we are the more led to regard this as true, it 
appearing that this fearful plague is the concomitant 
of special meteorological conditions ; and that it must 
cease when these conditions are changed, and ulti- 
mately become, if not extinct, no longer a subject of 
national terror and suffering. It is highly probable, 
looking to all the circumstances and conditions atten- 
dant on the manifestation of this scourge of the vine, 


| that, like the potato disease, it will be found to have 
quences of that blight, so province after province of | ~ : 


progressed from year to year till it attains its culmi- 
nating point, when its decline will commence, until 
the Oidium is no longer heard of. Let us trust that it 
culminated last year. The frost of this winter, so 
often the forerunner of warm settled summer weather, 
is a favourable omen to the wine-grower. HERMES. 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 


I, New Books. 

Lettsomian Lectures on Pulmonary Consumption; with 
temarks on some Indications afforded by the Micro- 
scope, and on the comparative Virtues of Cocoa-nut 
By THEorHi_us THompson, 
M.D., F.R.S., Physician to the Brompton Hospital 
for Diseases of the Chest. (London: Highley.)— 
This is another Lettsomian contribution of sterling 
practical value, from a physician who, from his: pre- 
sent position in the Brompton Hospital, and his pre- 
vious attainments, has become a high authority in 
everything relating to consumption. It is rare in- 
deed that, within the scope of less than forty pages, so 
much valuable information is presented tothe medical 
profession. , The first lecture, on “ Pulmonary Con- 





sumption as a Local Disease,” contains a condenseq 
view of the modern pathology of phthisis, and ay 
illustration (in diagrams) of the assistance which 
may be obtained by the microscopic appearances of the 
expectoration. This is a novel doctrine; but a ve 
important test it will be, if it proves by further ex. 
— to be genuine. Dr. Thompson appears to 
ave become a recent convert to the views of Dr, 
Andrew Clark on this subject—from whom, indeed, 
the profession is anxiously expecting further illus. 
trations in confirmation of 2 Men important distinctions, 
The second lecture treats of consumption as a con- 
stitutional affection. And here the author examines 
with care both the real and alleged signs of the con- 
sumptive habit ; discusses the influence of blue eyes, 
temperament, the growth of hair on the chest of 
male subjects, muscular irritability, appearances of 
the gums and of the teeth, peculiarities of pulse, the 
venous circulation, indigestion, relation between 
insanity and consumption, &c., &c. The most impor. 
tant points are brought to the test of statistics as 
afforded by the practice of the Brompton Hospital, 
Dr. Thompson does not consider that consumption 
commences in the lungs; but that its originating 
elements are first apparent in the mesenteric glands; 
and that even the brain often takes precedence of the 
lungs in exhibiting the symptoms of the disease, in 
the form of tubercular meningitis. This occurs in 
very early infancy. He adds: “At a later period, 
other significant evidences of a similar condition may 
be observed. Amongst individuals thus affected, | 
have found many remarkable for intellectual activity, 
ready memory, quick perceptions, alert emotions, 
sensitiveness of sympathy, poetical temperament; 
they can work coke in the morning; they are not 
easily fatigued by intellectual exertion; they engage 
energetically in the ambitious pursuits of life.” This 
energy is not always strength. The subjects of it are 
liable to sudden attacks of hemoptysis and other in- 
dications of mischief in the lungs. The third lecture 
is on the treatment of pulmonary consumption, both 
palliative and radical. On the former there are some 
sound practical remarks. With regard to the latter, 
Dr. Thompson adds his evidence to that of other 
eminent physicians in favour of the opinion that con- 
sumption, in its earliest stage, is not always that 
hopeless disease which it formerly proved to be. For 
this ray of hope we are chiefly indebted to the intro- 
duction of cod-liver oil; and Dr. Thompson, about 
ten years ago, made a very extensive trial of this 
medicine at the London department of the Hospital 
for Consumption, and the results of that investigation 
were brought before the Medical Society. More re- 
cently he has made trial of other oils, and in this 
lecture speaks favourably of a preparation of cocoa- 
nut oil. The subject is, however, one of great diffi- 
culty and interest ;.and so little is as 7 known 
either of the essential elements in which the virtue of 
these oils consists, or of those conditions of the patient 
which render him a subject to be especially benefited 
by the oil, that we can only say, a wide field of 
investigation is opened. If we take the experience of 
the Continent in connection or contrast with our own, 
we are led to the conclusion that much = remains to 
be learned. The French and German physicians give 
the preference to the light brown oil obtained from 
the cod-fish at the Luffoden isles, and transmitted by 
Dr. De Jongh; whereas the British supply has 
hitherto consisted chiefly of a pale oil obtained from 
Newfoundland. There is certainly a vast superiority 
in Dr. De Jongh’s oil over that supplied by the 
general market ; and, as our druggists can adulterate 
the article to any extent whatever without danger of 
the slightest interference of the Legislature, and with- 
out much risk of discovery and. exposure, we shall 
probably be the last among the nations to discover 
the real value of any of these oils. Ultimately, how- 
ever, in the absence of legal scrutiny, we must look 
to those precautions which common sense suggests to 
avoid being deceived. Certainly the delivery of the 
oil in stamped and. sealed bottles, on the plan of Dr. 
De Jongh, gives the best security yet offered. We 
ought not to omit to mention that Dr. Thompson 
suggests the inunction of the oil when the stomach of 
the patient cannot bear it; and we may add that i 
cases in which the patient cannot be restored by the 
use of the oil, it is en i harmless, and in a large 
majority of cases beneficial. 
II. Epmemics AND THE PuBLic HEALTH. | 
A paper On the Epidemic of Carbuncles and Boils 
was read at the Medical Society of London on Satur- 
day the 10th inst., by Mr. Hant.. The facts brought 
before the Fellows were discussed with great earnest- 
ness, and have an unusual claim upon the attention 
of society at large. The author traced the epidemic 
to the year 1847, and proved that it had existed in 
all parts of the world for about eight years. The 
deaths from carbuncle in London have, during that 
period, increased gradually from 5 or 6 per annum, 
up to 50, 70, and last year 91. And although the 
deaths had been comparatively few, the number of 
individuals suffering from the epidemic in some one 
of its forms, carbuncle, boil, whitlow, pustule, sty¢, 
&c., appears to have formed a very large proportion ot 
the population of perhaps every civilised country 2 
the world. The unusual prevalence of smallpox 
during the same period was remarked as a_ coil 
dence, throwing some light on the disease. In order 
to pave the way for a discovery of the cause of this 
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unusual epidemic, Mr. Hunt called the attention of 
the Fellows of the society to a phenomenon which 
took precedence of the epidemic, and which appeared 
to be due to the same cause; namely, the altered 
of general disease, which is manifested by a 
remarkable deficiency of strength and vigour and 
wer of physical endurance, and an intolerance of 
depletion, and especially blood-letting, which has 
been noticed by all classes of experienced medical 
practitioners as a thing rarely met with thirty years 
. Isit surprising, asks the author, that with this 
thnost universal atonic asthenic condition of the 
public health, an epidemic should have appeared, the 
distinctive character of which is debility and depres- 
sion? In conclusion, Mr. Hunt hinted at the possi- 
bility of the existence of a deterioration of the 
physical and sanatory condition of the civilised por- 
tion of mankind, arising from the excessive and 
restless efforts with which the mind is too generally 
taxed through the progress of intellectual refinement— 
a doctrine which met with little acceptance among 
the Fellows present, who, however, seemed greatly at 
a loss to account for the epidemic. 

The Smallpox appears to be rapidly increasing, 
and symptoms are already apparent of a reaction in 
the minds of the illiterate public on the subject of 
vaccination. In many instances the poor refuse to 
have their children vaccinated, simply because the 
boon is forced upon them by the offensive provisions 
of acompulsory Act. 

Ill. Mepicat Curr-cHat, Discoveries, &c. 

Novel Application of Electro-Chemistry to Therapeu- 
tics—Artisans who are compelled by their peculiar 
employment to breathe metallic dust or vapours, as 
in the silvering of looking-glasses, the preparation of 
white lead, or working in the mines, frequently suffer 
a gradual process of poisoning by the metal being 
absorbed, in a liquid form, into the blood. Hitherto, 
no remedy has heen found for this premature sacrifice 
of life and health. 
sented to the Academy of Sciences by M. Dumas, it 
is proposed to extract the metal by the aid of electro- 
chemistry. The authors of this invention are MM. 
A. Poey, of the Havanna, and M. Maurice Vergués ; 
and if the practice should be found effective after 
sufficient trial, these zealous men will hold a distin- 
rank among the benefactors of mankind. 
. Poey takes an unfortunate patient whose cireu- 
lating fluids are saturated with lead, mercury, gold, 
silver, or any other metal, and places him in a metal- 
lic bathing tub, isolated from the ground. The man 
sits down, his legs horizontally stretched out on a 
wooden bench, isolated from the tub, which is filled 
with water up to his neck. The water is slightly 
acidulated, nitric or hydrochloric acid being used for 
the extraction of mercury, silver, or gold, and sul- 
phuric acid for that of lead. This done, the negative 
pole of an electro-magnetic pile is brought into con- 
tact with the sides of the bathing-tub, and the posi- 
tive pole placed in the hands of the patient. The work 
of purification now begins: the electrical current 
passes through the body of the sufferer, penetrates 
into the depth of his bones, pursues in all the tissues 
every particle of metal, seizes it, and, chasing it out 
of the organism, deposits it in its primitive metallic 
form on the sides of the tub, where it becomes appa- 
rent to the naked eye. In this great discovery, as it 
appears to be, chance or accident (as often happens) 
has played a part. One of the inventors, M. Maurice 
Vergués, occupied himself with galvanic gilding and 
silvering. His hands, being in continual contact with 
solutions of nitrate and cyanuret of gold and silver, got 
covered with ulcers in consequence of the introduction 
ofmetallic particles. One day he plunged the diseased 
organs into the electro-chemical bath at the positive 
pole of the pile; and, after a quarter of an hour, a 


small plate of metal, brought into contact with the | 


ative pole, covered itself with a thin coating of 
gold and silver extracted from the hands of the 
operator. This discovery was made in 1852. Further 
Particulars of the process employed may be found in 
the Medical Times and Gazette (March 3, 1855). It 
8 evident that this remedy may be useful when a 
patient is accidentally (or indiscreetly) over-dosed 
with mereury or any other metal used medicinally. 
If mercury can be so readily dislodged as soon as it 

eins to affect the gums, one grave objection to its 
Use is done away with. Antimony, arsenic, and lead 
are all extremely useful medicines, and there can be 
no danger whatever in their administration in the 
Proximity of Poey’s mystic tub. Salivation, lead 
colie, the painter’s paralysis, and a host of other 
symptoms of metallic poisoning will all dissolve into 
harmlessness when the patient is once fairly deposited 
It this pool of Siloam. This discovery is so perfectly 
M accordance with known physiological laws, that 
there can be entertained no reasonable doubt of its 
genuineness, The wonder is, rather, that it should 
hot have been tried before; but this does not detract 
from the high merit of the gentlemen who have 
Worked it out and published the results. 

Medical Reform.—A thorough reform of the medical 
department of the army and navy has been at length 
Steed upon the Government, as a thing essential to 
le very existence of the forces. In what way it 
Will be achieved we wait to see. Meanwhile, the 
getius of Medical Reform, as applied to private prac- 
tee, never sleeps. For about twenty years, certain 

€s$ spirits in the profession, some of them good, 


earnest, well-meaning men, have been neglecting | racterise the peculiarities of this school, as illustrated 


their own interests, if not their patients, in the pur- 
suit of an ignis fatuus, called “ Medical Reform.” 


by the works of the two principal artists who a 
sent it. According to our view it is essentially a 


Every Government has of late listened civilly to their | poetical style; and the poetry is of that kind which 
representations, admitted the wrong, and promised, | aims at. unity, not. by the suppression of detail, but 
conditionally, to right it. But the condition on which | by the subordination of boldly expressed detail\ to 2 


this boon is to be granted, assuredly, will never be 
attained ; and yet it is a very reasonable one: it is 
simply that the profession shall be agreed as to what 
they mean by reform, and in what they, require to be 
enacted for their benefit. The very mention of the 
subject, however, in the House of Commons, produces 
roars of laughter; for, although our reformers will 
not open their eyes to the fact, it is well known in 
that House that no sooner is a Bill for Medical Re- 
form introduced, than, whatever be its provisions, and 
by whomsoever brought in, a host of petitions against 
it are immediately presented from hundreds of medical 
men in all parts of the country. Of late, however, 
the battle begins before the first move in the House. 
Two antagonising Bills are prepared, and these tra- 
verse the country to gain adherents long before Par- 
liament sits. This year there is the Bill of the Pro- 
vincial Association (not the Bill of last session, but 
another, and of course a better); and, to oppose it, 
there is a Bill from Edinburgh. What folly can ex- 
ceed this? Are medical men ambitious that the 
world should look upon them as clever and accom- 
plished in their own important art, but in other mat- 
ters affecting the affairs of this sublunary world 
absolutely imbecile? Certainly, the promoters of 
these Bills may know very well what they are about. 


They may have objects, personal, domestic, collegiate, | 





| 


| 


But in a memoir recently pre- | 
sf | 


practical—pecuniary possibly—which can easily be 
understood. But that an association of 2000 medical 
men, whose interests guoad Medical Reform are neces- 
sary diverse from each other, and on some leading 


points violently opposed—that such a body should be | 


led by the nose, or represented as concurring generally 
in any one measure, without protesting against the 


| mockery,—this only shows that the medical profes- 


| sion, however, despised for its want of secular wis- | 











dom, is, in fact, too busily engaged in relieving the 
pains and miseries of the human family, to take the 
slightest interest in medico-political affairs. We shall 
return to this subject in its bearings on the profession, 
and on the interests of society at large. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION—PORTLAND 
GALLERY. 
Tus is the eighth year of the existence of this insti- 
tution. Though originally, we believe, somewhat in 
the nature of a refuge for the destitute, it has become 
considerably more than this; and in the present 
exhibition a fair number of meritorious works present 
themselves. The Messrs. Lauder, of the Scottish 
Academy, do not, we think, show to great advantage 
this year. 


way insipid—an assemblage of unmeaning person- 
ages, moulded after some ideal standard of beauty, 
but wanting the highest charm, that of expression. 
The two studies, entitled “Jeannie and Effie 
Deans,” are as vapid in character as they are in 
colour. Their vapidness is not a negative, but a posi- 
tive quality; they recall strongly the flavour of 


butter-milk. We cannot speak much more 
highly of Mr. R. S. Lauder’s ‘Gow Chrom 


and Louise.” What is the great strapping bag- 
gage, who represents Louise, about? We do not 
envy the Gow the task of getting her along. 
Another northern work, ‘‘ The Battle of Stone Ferry,” 
by Mr. R. R. M‘Ian, has more of life and reality in 
it. A long extract from Dr. Robert Jackson's “ View 
of the Formation, Discipline, and Economy of 


Armies,” informs us how an intrepid band of fifty- | 
| six Highlanders and five officers was, in the year | 


1779, cut to pieces by a column upwards of two 
thousand strong of American patriots. The action 
was an heroic, though a rash one, the party having 
been merely sent out to reconnoitre, with instructions 
to retire in case of meeting the enemy in force. The 


| artist has contrived to give great simplicity to the 


Mr. J. Eckford Lauder’s “ Sir Tristram | 
teaching La belle Isoude to play the Harp,” is every | 


composition, though the number of figures actually | 


represented is not small. 
by Mr. W. Underhill, like the knife-grinder, has no 
story to tell; it is merely a gentleman standing by 
his pony, the gillie turning over the game. There 
is a certain breadth of colour which makes it agreeable 
to look at, but the work bears not much looking into. 


‘“* Sport in the Highlands,” | 


| 
| 


} 
| 


Better, in every respect, is “‘ Feeding the Donkey,” | 


by the same artist; there is a ‘ motive; ” the draw- 
ing seems more careful, the colour more effective. 
Mr. F. Underhill’s style closely resembles that of his 
brother. “Charity” and “The Present” are both 
pleasing works by his hand. There is an ori- 
ginality in the colouring of these two artists which 
one would gladly see turned to more account. There 
is a certain harshness in the execution of Mr. W. M. 
Egley’s “ Hamlet and Ophelia,” which detracts from | 
the*merit of the design. Both figures appear to us, | 
also, to be too elongated. | 

The most noteworthy works in the gallery are 
those which partake more or less of the Pre-Raphaelite 
manner. Of these there are several remarkable ex- 
amples. 





| 
| 


leading idea—a poetry of the concrete rather than 
the abstract—sensuous rather than ideal—the poetry 
of Shakspere as distinguished from that of Racime— 
Gothic, not classical in its affinities. Sueh appears 
to us to be the fandamental tendency of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and we hail it as a fresh healthy shoot 
of the old Teutonic mind. That mannerisms dnd 
superficial imitations will spring up around the 
genuine growth is a matter of course. Meanwhile the 
principle of recurrence to nature and reality, which is 
the avowed doctrine of the school, is a wholesome.and 
prolific one. It may not necessarily produce a gréat 
artist; but no artist can be great without it. Art 
had become overloaded with conventionalities, 
idealisms, classicisms, rules, formule. The state of 
things was much the same as with poetry in France 
under the rule of the Academy, or in this country 
before Wordsworth arose to assert once more the 
supremacy of the facultv divine. The same service 
has been effected for painting by Hunt and Millais. 
The effect of their works upon other artists begins 
to make itself visible. 

The most successful painting in this exhibition 
which belongs to this class is Mr. W. J. Burton’s “ Son 
of Tell.” The artist designs to tell the story in the sim- 
plest possible way. An acquaintance with the legend 
is, of course, presupposed. Nothing is then introduced 
but the figure of the boy standing with the apple on 
| his head. All the details, the dress of the boy, the 
tree against which he stands, the rope on which he 
treads, the thistle before him on which a wild bee— 
the symbol of wild roving liberty—is settled, the 
dark ‘masses of pines in the background, are all 
finished with equal minuteness. Is there anything 
unnatural in this? Is it not the fact that, in a mo- 
ment of danger, of awful suspense, a thousand mi- 
nutie fix themselves in the sensorium, and remain 
there irrevocably imprinted. Persons are differently 
constituted; many are constitutionally languid in 
sensation, and incapable of receiving many ideas at 
| once; but the poet, the artist, is not to be bound by 
| this deficiency. Their business is to rouse, to wake 
the duller sense to that which it would not of itself 
have perceived—to reveal a rich world of facts, of 
| which the ordinary observer remains ignorant. On 
| this ground we object to a demonstration of the unna- 
| turalness of minute finish, because, as it is alleged, the 
| eye cannot embrace more than a certain limited area 
| of objects at one and the same moment. In fact, the 
| eye may rapidly traverse large spaces, and convey to 
| the perception full accounts of what it has seen. In 

the present picture, the event described is all the 
| more vividly fixed in the remembrance from the 
perfect reality of each accessory. If they be 
not seen all at once, yet when once seen they 
remain impressed, and become part and parcel 
| of the story; which they would not have done had 
they been represented with the conventional vague- 
ness of historical painters. Another work, very dif- 
ferent in character from the last, yet illustrating the 
same principles, is Mr. C. Rossiter’s “ Pistol” eating 
a leek under the hard compulsion of the angry 
Welshman. Here, again, Pistol is the only figure, 
yet no one can mistake the scene represented. All is 
told by the attitude and gesture of the sole actor. 
“Simon the Cellarer,” by the same artist, has less 
originality, and is principally remarkable for minute- 
ness of detail. Of Mr. Smallfield’s works the same may 
| be said ; this gentleman, however, improves. We like 
his “ Bank of a Hedgerow” the best. Miss Howitt’s 
“Sensitive Plant” is also an attempt in Pre- 
| Raphaelite style. The flowers which surround the 
two pictures are the best part of the performance. 
They are arrayed with taste, and well characterised ; 
| the lady is a very statuesque personage. Miss Howitt’s 
forte does not lie in figures. Mr. Burchett’s view at 
“ Shanklin, Isle of Wight,” is a tolerably successful 
specimen of Pre-Raphaelite landscape. Mr. W. J 
Webbe’s “ Evening Shades” appears to us to be the 
contrary, and by no means worthy of the same 
hand which painted the Ewe and Lamb (505). Mr. 
Provis’s Interiors of Farm-houses in Brittany are 
a specialty in which he has attained great excellence. 
There are four pieces from his hand, exquisitely 
finished. Mr. Daniel Pasmore has two bits in a less 
splashy, patchy style than usual. In the “ Fortune 
Teller” he has shown that he can, if he chooses, draw 
a face and a figure. For agreeable effects of mere 
colour, his works may be placed by the side of those 
of Woolmer, which are conceived in a similar vague 
way. 
Sydney Percy and Alfred W. Williams are the 
leading landscapists here. In point of excellence, 
there seems little to choose between the magnificent 
view by the former, entitled “‘ Autumn in the High- 


' 


| lands *(401), and that by the latter, ‘In the High- 


ands of Perthshire” (131). H. B. Willis’s land- 
seapes with cattle are brilliant, warm, solid; but a 
want of harmony in colour interferes with their 
effect. Mr. James Peel’s sketehy style tells well 
oceasionally ; there is the stir of life in his “ Wood- 


| cutters in Alnwick Park.” Arthur Gilbert's “ Break 
We have heretofore endeavoured to cha- | in the Clouds” represents the cold and grey aspect of 
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a blowy day upon the river with much truthfulness 
—the “ break,” which should be a source of warmth 
and cheerfulness, seems to us the least happy part of 
the picture. ‘ Rain on the Thames: a study from 
Nature,” by G. A. Williams, is a capital representa- 
tion of a shower. Three little scenes in the old 
French towns of Vire, Dinan, and Angers (310, 311, 
312), are painted with singular delicacy of touch and 
truth of detail. 

The landscapes by the Messrs. Lauder—the “ Scene 
in Ettrick Forest,” the “‘ Hawke’s Crag,” and one or 
two others—can hardly pass for more than attempts. 
“‘Tmogen,” by Mr. R. J. Lauder, is, in fact, a draw- 
ing of a cave, on a hill side. On closer inspection, a 
young person in page’s attire may be seen in the 
picture; but why call her Imogen? Titles of this 
kind remind us of the old plan, said to have existed 
in an early stage of art, of writing names over unin- 
telligible objects—‘‘ This is a Tree,” “This is a 
Horse”—it being impossible for the spectator to dis- 
cover, without this assistance, what he was looking 
at. ‘The unfrequented Wood,” and “ Shade,” by 
J. Sleigh, appear to be genuine studies from nature. 
The latter is particularly truthful. J. Dearle’s “ Saw- 
pit,” and ‘* View on the Conway,” also display origi- 
ginality of treatment; but they do not appear to 
realise all that we had been led to expect from this 
artist, of whom Mr. Ruskin last year was strong in 
his commendation. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. Grtgert Scort, of London, obtained the first 
premium for a Gothic design for the new Hotel de 
Ville and Senate House at Hamburgh.——The Edin- 
burgh people have raised 1100/. of the 1500/. required 
for the colossal bronze statue of Professor Wilson. 
——-Specimens of art, both from the Vernon Gallery 
und the New Houses of Parliament, will be sent to 
the Paris Exhibition. The Exhibition of the Glas 
gow Art-Union prizes is now open in Pall-mall. The 
collection comprises many works by Messrs. Gilbert, 
Pickersgill, Jutsum, Danby, Hill, Branwhite, Haag, 
Harding, Frost, and others. The gem of the collec- 
tion is a grand picture (life size), by Mr. J. Sant, 
vepresenting three Saxon maidens watching a combat 
from a cliff cave. Mr. Windus’s collection of works 
of art and antiquity was sold last week by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson. A head of Aspasia sold for 
12/.; a boar’s head, called the “‘ Shaksperian relic,” 
25/. 4s.; a carved Dyptic, 371. 5s.; the tankard of 








Matthias Corvinus, 39/. 10s.; a tankard by Fiam- | 


mingo, 112/.; the Triumph of Venus, a chasing, after 
Le Brun, 17/. 17s.; the opal bust of Augustus, 
“sculptured by Dioscorides,” 136/. 10s.; and the 
Blandford Missal, 41/. 9s. 6d. The pictures sold at 
very ordinary prices, A case was brought into 
court at Marlborough-street, the importance of which 
will be self-evident to all painters and collectors :—“ In 
1851 Mr. Ward, the well-known artist, painted a pic- 
ture, known as ‘James II. receiving Intelligence of the 
Landing of the Prince of Orange.’ The painting was 
purchased by Mr. , Who gave Mr. Ward the usual 
permission to make an artist’s copy of the picture. 
This copy was subsequently sold to Messrs. , 
picture dealers, who again sold it to a gentleman re- 
siding near Preston. Some short time ago, Mr. Ward 
was informed that a picture was in the market which 
he was asserted to have painted. Mr. Ward made 
inquiry, and ascertained that this picture was a copy 
of the artist’s copy of the James II. painting sold to 
Messrs. A copy, therefore, of the artist’s copy 
had been made by an inferior artist, and an attempt 
had been made to palm it off as an original, whereby 
an injury was inflicted on Mr. Ward’s artistic repu- 
tation, and a fraud committed on the purchaser. 
Now, as Mr. Ward was unable to tell how far this 
spurious manufacture had proceeded, and how many 
spurious works were in existence, he had instructed 
his solicitor to come to that court and to detail the 
facts, in the hope that some way would be pointed out 
by which Mr. Ward would be protected from this kind 
of injury and injustice.” The solitary remedy and 
restraint which English law, as it stands, can ad- 
minister, was stated by Mr. Ward’s solicitor as under: 
““Mr. Ward might apply to Chancery for an injunc- 
tion against the holder of the spurious picture, to 
restrain its sale as an original ; but that obviously was 
not a remedy suitable to the case.” Mr. Darvill, says 
another passage of the report, threw out the following 
suggestion :—‘ He was not sure that it would not be 
necessary, owing to the defective state of the law, to 
seek the aid of Parliament for an enactment that 
should provide means to check and punish fraud. 
Possibly that end might be obtained by declaring 
that original paintings should be taken to some 
public body—the Society of Arts, for instance—and 
‘there stamped and authenticated in such a way as 
to give force and validity to the genuineness of the 
painting.” 

A subscription has been commenced at Hanover to 
erect a statue to the late King.——A bas-relief, in 
white marble, representing Esculapius at the bedside 
of a patient, has just been brought over, by the 
Phlegethon, from Cyzica, in Asia Minor, for the 
Museum of the Louvre.——A white marble statue of 
Charlemagne, by M. Levrol, is about to be erected in 
the open space in front of the College of France.—— 
The Pope is about to erect a colossal statue of the 














Virgin Mary at Rome, in celebration of the triumph 
of the Immaculate Conception dogma. Three hun- 
dred medals are to be struck of virgin Australian 
gold.—aAt the Louvre a new room, dedicated to the 
antiquities of Asia Minor, has been opened. Amongst 
other curiosities it contains are, a Frieze from the 
Temple of Diana Leucophryene, from Magnesia, and 
twelve Greek inscriptions from Olymos. In the 
Egytian Gallery a curious statue from Memphis has 
been placed. The figure is painted red; its eyes are 
plated bronze, incrusted with crystals. The statue 
has no inscription, but is supposed to be of the 
Pyramid age. Two coffins of kings of the eleventh 
dynasty are shortly expected. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tue Amateur Society's third concert took place on 
Monday the 5th inst. . The Programme contained : 
Part 1.—Rossini’s overture, “‘ L’Italiano in Algieri ; ” 
a song, ‘ Angels’ Voices,” 8.S. Waley; Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in G minor for pianoforte. Part II.— 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor; Benedict’s ro- 
mance, * La Cloche de la Priere,” a duettino from “11 
Trovatore; “Se m’ami ancor,” Verdi; and Weber's 
overture, Preciosa. Vocalists: Mr. and Mrs. Tennant. 
Pianoforte: Mr. J. R. Christian. Conductor: Mr. H. 
Leslie. In commenting upon the performances of a 
body composed chiefly of amateurs, our observations 
are made in reference to that fact. It cannot be 
expected that those who make music merely an 
agreeable pastime, and whose hours are only partially 
devoted to its acquirement, can stand a severe trial 
with the members of the profession whose whole time 
and energies are devoted to it. It is a highly credit- 
able circumstance that such a society exists at all. 
No where on the Continent, nor even in the genial 
climate of the soft South, is there to be found such 
another association; and the selection of music is a 
sufficient indication of the state of its proficiency. A 
symphony is always a work calling largely on the 
resources of the performers—more especially one of 
Beethoven’s. The amateurs have, however, made the 
essay, and have come out of the ordeal triumphantly. 
One great feature in Mr. Leslie’s conducting is, that 
he does not allow himself to fall into the prevalent 
fashion of sacrificing music at the shrine of rapidity. 
All the movements of this symphony were taken 
much slower than usual. Consequently many beauties, 
which are usually lost in the scramble of notes, were 
thus revealed, and came out in agreeable relief. If 
there was any deficiency in effect, it was owing to the 
want of continuity of tone in the playing of the 
orchestra itself. And we hope Mr. Leslie will not 
suffer himself to be carried away by the current of 











opinion in favour of what is called brilliancy, but 
rather lead the orchestra gradually to a more legato 
style of playing. Mr. Christian was scarcely equal 
to the Concerto of Mendelssohn. Piano players 
generally, playing much alone, are often apt to take 
liberties with the time. Mr. Christian’s liberties, 
however, bordered on the latitude of licence; the 
performance, though creditable for an amateur, could 
scarcely be considered satisfactory. Mrs. Tennant 
displayed a fine voice, which will repay cultivation. 
On Wednesday evening, the 7th inst., the Harmo- 
nic Union performed Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The first partakes of the 
character of a symphony—three instrumental move- 
ments preceding the last or choral part, although 
these are not written in the usual order or style of the 
symphony. As an instrumental writer, Mendelssohn 
can scarcely be said to rank with the great trio, the 
masters of modern instrumentation. With exquisite 
passages often occurring, there is evidently more of 
labourin their production. And the same may be said 
of the vocal music. There is a mannerism in Men- 
delssohn which reappears in every work; and, while 
according a very high-rank to this exquisite com- 
poser, we cannot fall down and worship at his shrine 
With all that fervour which is so much the custom of 
the day. Herr Molique, the conductor, belongs to 
the quiet German school of conducting. We find 
nothing remarkable in his readings; he takes the 
stereotyped version, and realises all the correctness 
possible. The vocalists were Mme. Weiss, Miss 
Chambers, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The voice of the 
former seems to have acquired strength and fullness. 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater followed the Lobgesang. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was unable to take the part, suffering, 
as stated, from the effects of a cold. These frequent 
disappointments on the part of this singer seem to 
point to another source for these constant failures. 
The real but unpleasant truth is, that Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s voice is so strained by over-exertion that the 
least change affects him. Always depending on sten- 
torian efforts for effects, it is no wonder that the organ 
should at times refuse its functions. There is no 
mezza voce in Mr. Reeves’s singing ; it is either forte 
or a whisper, giving, therefore, no indication of inward 
feeling or sentiment. But Mr. Reeves has ggined 
his popularity, and may rest content with it. Mr. 
Herberte was called upon to take the part, and, suffer- 
ing also from cold, omitted that exquisfte air the 
“Cujus animam.” Mr. Weiss, in the “Pro pec- 
catis,” was scarcely firm enough in the delivery; the 
short notes following the dotted notes sequiced, more 


bringing out into relief. Mme. Weiss produced a grea: 
effect in the “ Inflammatus.” Miss Lascelles took the 
contralto part. Her voice is deep and rich, but hari. 
she sang, however, as a musician. The room wy 


well filled. 
Mr. Michell has organised a series of four afternogy 
vocal concerts at the Hanover-square rooms, for the 


the 6th, 10th, and 13th, and we hope have receive) 
their well-merited success. At the present day fey. 
perhaps, are aware that there is now living a com- 
poser, truly English in his style, whose works 
at one time, that is, during the first quarter of this 
century, formed the principal feature at our theatres, 
Commencing his career as a dramatic writer in the 
year 1806, Bishop kept possession of the stage {or 
nearly twenty years, during which period he brought 
forward upwards of sixty operatic pieces, either ep. 
tire compositions of his own, or adaptations with 
additions. A selection has been made from these of 
glees, quartettes, and concerted music, and performed 
under the guidance of the gifted composer himself, 
the vocalists engaged being Masters Sullivan, Cooke, 
Malsch, and Norman, Messrs. Francis, Bonson, Lawler, 
Buckland, and Land. Charming as many of thes 
compositions are, and well-executed as they haye 
been at these concerts, mere piano accompaniment 
even with the addition of a harp when required, 
gives no idea of their real merit, for Bishop is not 
only a harmonist, but his instrumentation also is mas- 
terly. There is, however, quite sufficient attraction 
to render these performances popular. 

The Philharmonic Society commenced its season on 
Monday evening last, the 12thinstant. The principal 
point of interest was the appearance of the new con- 
ductor, Herr Richard Wagner. He was received on 
entering the room with much applause, both by the 
orchestra and audience. As for the outward man, a 
few words will suffice. Herr Wagner is a little man 
with a large head, who would be almost obscured by 
his own desk; but there is a fire in his eye and a firm- 
ness and decision of manner, indications of intention 
and determination, very great points in the composition 
of a conductor. The selection of music on the occa- 
sion consisted of—(Part I.) Haydn’s Grand Sinfonia, 
No.7; Terzetto ‘ Soave sia il vento ” (Cosi fan tutti), 
Mozart; Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for Violin, Herr 
Ernst; ascenafrom Weber's “ Oberon ;” Mendelssohn's 
overture, ‘Isles of Fingal.” (Part II.) Sinfonia Eroica, 
Beethoven; duetfrom “‘ Der Vampyr,” Marschner; and 
overture “' Zauberflote,” Mozart. The vocalists were 
Mlle. Novello and Mr. and Mme. Weiss. Every piece 
was perfectly well known to the orchestra, so that, if 
necessary, the music could have gone without a con- 
ductor. "But Wagner is not a mam to be seen only: 
he made himself felt. He uses his baton but little. 
When, however, it did move, with both arms ele- 
vated energetically he compelled the orchestra into 
obedience. It was evident he had views of his own, 
and gave new readings not only to the Symphony of 
Haydn and the “Isles of Fingal,” but especially in the 
“ Eroica.” The “ Marche Funébre” was never before 
heard with such effect, and the same may be said of 
the Finale. He forced the orchestra to play piano, 
and produced throughout more expression of light and 
shade than has been usually heard. In short, he 
showed that he had studied for himself; and, reject- 
ing hackneyed forms, introduced pianos, fortes, pauses, 
and ralentandos in great variety, producing phases of 
novelty with the most happy effect, yet without 
extravagance. We may congratulate the Philhar- 
monic upon this accession. Mlle. Novello made 4 
marked impression in the scena from “Oberon.” With 
Ernst’s playing the audience is always charmed, 
making every allowance too for imperfect intonation. 
The concert passed off most satisfactorily. s 

Mr. Sterndale Bennett commenced his annual series 
of Classical Chamber Concerts on Tuesday evening 
last. The music comprised Hummel’s Quintett, 
Opera 87; a selection from the works of Scarlatti, 
Handel, and Bach; Beethoven’s Duo in G minor, for 
piano and violoncello; Mozart’s, in B flat, for piano 
and violin. The vocal part consisted of Beethoven's 
“ Leider Kreis,” and some MS. songs of Mr. Bennett. 
Mile. Clara Novello was the vocalist. The instru- 
mentalists,. Messrs. Sainton, Dando, Piatti, aud 
Reynolds. 








MUSICAL REVIEW. 

The Fisherman's Song. The words translated from the 
German by M. C. Lewis. Music by Heynt 
LESLIE. 

Boat Song. The words from Sir Waxrer Scott, 
Bart. Music by Henry Lestiz. London: Jullien 
and Co. ; md 

Mr. Leste, although an amateur, has distinguished 

himself highly as a composer. Even in his 

lighter efforts, he does not follow mere routine and 
content himself with commonplace, but evidently 
studies his subject, and throws himself into the sent!- 
ment with all the resources of the art. In Tie 

Fisherman, the words are taken from a fairy tale. The 

music is dramatic in character, and expresses well the 

sentiments in the change of key and time. The Boo! 





Song is a pleasing melody harmonised for four voices: 
it is soft and flowing, with considerable variety © 
effect in the modulations. Both of these co npositions 
are evidently the work of a talented musician. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Herr Formes has signed an engagement for three 
years With Mr. Gye; and he will appear at the 
Royal Italian Opera, at M. Meyerbeer’s request, as 
Peter, in “ L’Etoile”.-——-Rumour says that the 
Royal Italian Opera will re-open on the 10th of 
April; that Mile. Fanny Ney, prima donna of the 
Royal Opera of Berlin, will appear early in the 
eason, probably in Verdi’s ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” and in 












rformance of the contralto part in that opera has 
recently made a great sensation in Paris. We also 
hear that Mile. Sophie Cruvelli is re-engaged for one 
month; that there are to be no less than three tenors, 
the most celebrated on the Italian stage, namely, 
Mario, Tamberlik, and Gordoni; Fanny Cerito, 
Angiolina Bosio, Carl Formes, Borghi Mamo, a con- 
tralto of great celebrity in Italy and France, and 
Meyerbeer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord,” most powerfully 
cast, and put upon the stage with extraordinary 
splendour, are likewise promised by the above-men- 
tioned authority——In the Sheffield County Court, 
jast week, Mr. Vandendoff, a light comedian, sued 
Messrs. Coleman and Johnson, managers of the 
Theatre Royal, for a week’s salary, 50s. 





















within his engagement. 
imposed upon him a fine of 10s. 6d. ; and, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, tendered his salary, minus that 
sum. Plaintiff refused to accept it; and brought 
this action. The judge was of opinion that the de- 
fendants were justified in inflicting the fine; and 
- even have extended it to the whole week’s 
salary. 

The feuilleton of La Presse records that the success 
of Madame Viardot, as the Spanish gipsy in “TI 
Trovatore,” has been extraordinary, and has had a 
wondrous influence on the treasury of the Italian Opera. 
—HMlle. Cruvelli made her appearance at the Grand 
Opera at Paris, in “ LaJuive,” and was successful. 
Madame Goldschmidt has been giving some con- 
certs at Amsterdam and the Hague, and it is again 
said she will sing this season at Exeter H 
The retirement of Mile. Rachel from the Théatre 
Francais, at a very early period, is now quite certain 
and she is engaged in playing the round of her great 
characters in the old classical tragedies as a farewell 
tothe public. One of the law courts has just con- 
demned her to pay 200/. as damages to an author, M. 
Légouvé, for having capriciously refused to play in a 






















all.— 














her special request, which she accepted, and which she 
began studying. 











LITERARY NEWS. 








Tue Rey. Alexander Grozart, of Edinburgh, has 
been for some time in the United States, collecting 
materials for a life of Jonathan Edwards. Miss 
Maria Cummings, author of ‘The Lamplighter,” who 
is passing the winter in New York, has a new work 
in a John Lomas, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y,, is preparing for publication a memoir of Louis 
Napoleon’s residence in New York. ——The discovery 
inthe town of Zwickau, of the manuscript works of 
Hans Sachs, one of the most celebrated minstrels of 
the middle ages in Germany, has excited the greatest 
interest in that country. ‘The manuscripts form thir- 
teen volumes, and comprise a copy of Sachs’ complete 
works.——The Rochester Union says that the Hon. 
R.A. Wilson, of that city, “has spent much of his 
time for the last four or five years in investigating 
the ancient history of the Mexican Republic, and of 
the people who inhabited Mexico at the time of the 
Spanish conquest. In his researches he has been 
specially favoured by the high officials of the Mexican 
Government—every facility that he has desired 
having been cheerfully granted without any restric- 
tion whatever, He has accordingly gleaned a mass 
of authentic and highly interesting information, from 
sources now for the first time so freely opened to the 
foreign book-maker, which he has digested and fitted 
for the press.” 

Lord Carlisle has resigned the Presidency of the 
Royal Society of Literature, on going to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant.——The Atheneum states that the 
honination of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer has given a well-known 
blue and yellow book a new editor,—the Edinburgh 
Review having, as we learn, been placed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Henry Reeve.——Mr. Layard 
has been elected Lord Rector of the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, by a majority of three out of the four nations 
over Colonel Sykes.——A correspondent of Norton’s 
trary Gazette repeats an assertion made some years 
‘ince, that the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation ” 
snot Mr. Robert Chambers, but was a Mr. Frederick 
Augustus Kentish, well knownin Europe for his literary 
and scientific acquirements, who died before the work 
Was published. —Mme. Sand has received a warning 
hot to publish in La Presse that portion of her memoir 
Which relates to the year 1812 and the retreat from 
Moscow, M. Eugéne Sue’s romance, “Le Diable 
: édecin,” appearing in the Siécle, has been suspended 





















































conjunction with Madame Viardot Garcia, whose | 


It appeared | 
that the managers had allotted to Mr. Vandendoff | 
the part of Phebus, in “ La Esmeralda,” and Mr. | 
Vandendoff declined to perform it, as not coming | 
The managers, therefore, | 


tragedy called ‘“‘ Medea,” which he wrote for her at | 


| Lord Brougham has placed the following inscription 
over the entrance-door of his chateau at Cannes :— 
Inveni portum ; spes et fortuna, valete ; 
Sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios. 

That is, “I have reached my haven; hope and for- 
| tune, farewell: you have sported with me enough ; 
now find another dupe.” Lord Brougham’s French 
neighbours construe this as “‘an announcement of his 
intention to retire from public life, and to pass the 
remainder of his days among them in the genial cli- 
mate of Var.” Mr. Prendergast, late editor of the 
H | sere Catholic Standard, and clerk in the Inland 

tevenue Office, brought an action against Mr. 
Richardson, the proprietor, in the Court of Common 





| Pleas, to recover damages at the rate of 3/. 10s. | 
per week, for dismissal without six months’ notice | 


| from November last, at which time Mr. Henry 
Wilberforce became joint proprietor and editor, at a 
salary of 5/. per week. The plaintiff also claimed 
| compensation for having, immediately after the death 
of Mr. Stewart, the sub-editor, done the work of the 
sub-editor for several weeks. The following wit- 
| nesses were called to 
the press to consider an editor as engaged for a year, 
and removeable only by six months’ notice :—Mr. 
John E. Powell, who had been sub-editor of the 
Morning Chronicie and Daily News and editor of the 
Evening Chronicle, and Mr. John Byrne, now a Par- 
liamentary reporter on the Morning Advertiser, and 
formerly editor of the Sunday Times. The Chief Jus- 
tice did not think they sufficiently established the cus- 
tom, and the jury found a verdict for the defendant. 





tralia by Mr. Gould, the ornithologist, of the murder 
at Percy Island of his collector, Mr. Strange, making 
the third collector employed by that gentlemen in 
pursuit of birds, &c., who has been speared by the 
natives.——Messrs. Kelly announce their intention to 
devote the entire profits of the “ Post Office Directory 
for 1856” to the Patriotic Fund.——The printers of 
New York had a grand festival on the occasion of the 
birthday of Franklin, and under the auspices of the 
N. Y. Typographical Society. “The Governing 
Classes” is a phrase which the Leader claims for Mr. 
Whitty. It was used at least five years before that 





“ Byways of History,” a book published by the 
Messrs. Longman in 1850, the preface bearing date 
March 1847. It is rather ungallant of the Leader 
thus to appropriate unacknowledged a felicitous 
phrase from the writings of a Jady—Among the 
most startling wonders in connexion with electricity, 
is the announcement that M. Bonelli, of Turin, has 
invented a new electric telegraph, by which trains in 
motion on a railway are enabled to commu- 
nicate with each other at all rates of velocity, 


and, at the same time, with the telegraphic 
stations on the line ; while the latter are, at 
the same time, able to communicate with the 


trains. It is added, that M. Bonelli is in possession 
of a system of telegraphic communication, by which 
wires are entirely dispensed with. The Emperor 
of France has given 40,000 francs for the purpose of 
founding a new laboratory in connection with the 
High Normal School in Paris.——The largest and 
choicest collection of books ever submitted to auction 








and ten following days, by Mr. Nisbet, of Edinburgh. 
It is the library of the late Lord Rutherfurd, in up- 
wards of 2500 lots, all in fine condition, and many in 
choice old morocco bindings. The MSS. and 
books of ‘“‘a well-known Collector” were sold at the 
beginning of last week by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson, and realised 548/. The MS. of ‘‘ Kenilworth,” 





broug 
Hamilton sold for five guineas; Moore’s fourteen 


of “The Last Rose of Summer” brought 2/. 2s.; 
Southey’s letter to Lamb respecting Hone, 2/. 12s. 6d.; 


13/.; the MS. of Burns’s “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
201. 10s. ; Fielding’s assignment of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” 87. ; 
Scott’s letter to Terry respecting “ Quentin Durward,” 
81. 16s. ; a letter from Charles I. to Rupert, 3/. 13s. 6d.; 
Killigrew papers relating to Drury Lane, 3/. ; a letter 
from Shenstone to Dodsley, 4/. 15s. 

Some mysterious footprints were observed in the 


than the footprint found by Crusoe on the sand of the 
seashore. 
badger. He says:—‘ An esteemed zoological friend 
has submitted to me a carefully-executed drawing of 
one of the more perfect impressions left in the snow 
at Luscombe, South Devon, on or about the 8th of | 
last month. It was of the hindfoot of a badger. 
This is almost the only plantigrade quadruped we 
have in this island, and leaves a footprint larger than 
would be supposed from its size. The badger sleeps | 
a good deal in his winter retreat, but does not hiber- 
nate so regularly and completely as the bear does in 
the severer climate ‘of Canada. The badger is noc- 
turnal, and comes abroad occasionally in the late 
winter, when hard-pressed by cold and hunger: it is 


its quest of food. 





*Y Superior order.——A French paper states that 





should have gone over 100 miles of 


Devonshire invested with an interest more startling | 


prove that it was the custom of 


Intelligence has been received this week from Aus- | 


gentleman wrote it, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, in her | 


and irregular route in one aah, is as improbable az 
that one badger only should have been awake and 
hungry out of the number concealed in the 100 miles 
of rocky and bosky Devonshire, which has been 
startled by the impressions revealed by the rarely- 
spread carpet of snow in that beautiful county. The 
onus of the proof that one creature made them in one 
night rests with the assertor, who ought to have gone 
over the same ground, with a power of acute and 
unbiassed observation, which seems not to have been 
exercised by him who failed to distinguish the truly 
single from the blended footprints in question. No- 
thing seems more difficult than to see a thing as it 
really is, unless it be the right interpretation of 
observed phenomena.” 

We give the following abstracts of the census of 
1850, as showing the number of newspapers and 
periodicals in the United States at that time. The 
number of papers and the general circulation have 
greatly increased since that date, and the tables 
furnished, of course, only approximate toward the 
actual numbers. These figures are the sum total 
of the different States and ‘Territories :— 











Daily : ° 254 Ann’) Circul’n, 235,119,966 
Tri- Weekly 115 ” _ 11,811,140 
Semi- Weekly 31 = . 5,565,176 
Weekly. 19022 & 153,120,708 
Semi- Monthly 95 _ 7 11,703,480 
Monthly . 100 “ 8,887,808 
| Bi-Monthly 5 49,200 
Quarterly ° 19 “ é 103,500 
| Ter-Annually 1 - “ 1,500 
Annually . “ + 7 = 47,500 
Agregate 2526 426,409,978 








| 
| 
| 


in Scotland is announced to be sold on the 22nd inst., | 


| 


of 


Concerning the character the above papers we 


have the following statistics : 








Literary and Miscellaneous 569 1,692,803 
Neutral and Independens 83 303,722 
Political ° ° : 1630 1,907,794 
Religious . 191 1,071,657 
Scientific 53 207,041 

Aggregate 2526 5,183,017 


the annual circulation being as before. 

Mr. Chambers, of Edinburgh, remarks in his 
“Things as they are in America,” that this remark- 
able circulation of papers throws more light on the 
freedom of thought in the States than any other he 
could advance. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


HayMARKET.—The Secret Agent: a Comedy in two 
acts, by Mr. Sterling Coyne. 
Lyceum.—Take that Girl Away: a Comedietta in 
two acts, adapted from the French. 
ApeLtpui—lill Tell Your Wife: a Farce, adapted 
from the French. 
THEATRICALLY speaking, there have been several 
novelties this fortnight ; but, critically speaking, 
nothing new—very little worthy of much note 
in the book of a veracious critic. Mr. Sterling 
Coyne’s Secret Agent is by far the most notable of 
these novelties, and perhaps the only one which does 
not deserve the appellation of a failure. ‘Therefore, 
place for Mr. Coyne’s Secret Agent. 
Some months ago, Blackwood’s Magazine contained 
a detailed account of a comedy by Hacklaender, Der 
Geheime Agent. Mr. Coyne has taken this mass 





| of not very hilarious comedy, and out of it has con- 


| structed a very sparkling little drawing-room piece, in 


two acts—skimming, as it were, the cream otf Hack- 


wanting some pages, sold for 41/. to Mr. Boone; the | laender’s weary five acts. 
original design for Chantrey’s ‘‘ Sleeping Children” 0 od V 
ht six guineas; a Letter from Nelson to Lady |} story upon which Der Geheime Agent was founded 


The readers of Blackwood will remember that the 


| was of a young prince, who devised how he might 


letters to Power brought ten guineas; Moore's MS. | free himself from the affectionate but very incon ve- 


| nient thraldom to which he was subjected by a doting 


Burns’s letter to Dr. Moore, containing his own life, | 


mother, and how he achieved it through the medium 
of a mysterious spy, or secret agent, whose terrible om- 
niscience and impalpable omnipresence subdues every- 
body—such secret agent being no other than himself. 
When I say that Mr. Howe was that Prince; that 
Mr. Buckstone was a ridiculous Count Steinhausen, 
and Mr. Compton a no less ridiculous Lord Cham- 


| berlain; that Miss White (late Mrs. L. S. Bucking- 


| the plot were madness. > the 
| of Punch and Judy, or recount the eccentricities of 
Clown and Pantaloon ? 


ham) was the charming cousin with whom the Prince 


recent snow near Exeter, which the superstition of | is very excusably in love—when I add that Compton 


appears in red tights and a cock’s feather, as Mephis- 
topheles, and that Buckstone graces a fancy ball. in 


Professor Owen gives his voice for the | the costume of Signora Perea Nena—it will be conjec- 
| tured that that there are 


personnel and incident enough 
to carry triumphantly a much worse piece than The 
Secret Agent. But it is a very good piece—a very 
pleasant piece; and if the moral is net very clear, 


| there is at least no patent immorality. 


Of Take that Girl Away nothing can be said but 


| that it is like those pocket-books and papers which 


we see advertised in the Times “as of no use to any- 
body but the owner.” To attempt a description. of 
Who shall describe the plot 


To describe it would be to 


bring a grave charge of improbability against a plot 


a stealthy prowler, and most active and enduring in | which was never intended 
That one and the same animal | tomime probable? 


to be probable. Is a pan- 
Well; this is pantomime trans- 


a most devious | lated into private life~neither more-nor less. But 
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Charles Mathews is funny, and the audience roar their 
satisfaction. But no one except Charles Matthews 
could get the roar. 

It is pretty generally admitted that 7’'U Tell your 
Wife is one of the most excruciatingly clever farces 
ever written; that the situations are indescribably 
funny, and the dialogue a perfect feu d’artifice of the 
newest and wittiest jokes; but, somehow or other, the 
audience hissed it in the most unequivocal style— 
which was very wrong of them, and for which they 
have been very properly scolded by the Times. The 
author of this Cassandra among farces is Mr. Web- 
ster, junior, son to Mr. Benjamin Webster, who thus 
takes his first step in his father’s ways. Macte, 
puer! be not disheartened: Scribe made twenty 
failures ere one success. JACQUES. 





OBITUARY. 


Bovcnor, M., in Paris, Professor of History in one of the 
Paris colleges, and author of a “ History of Portugal,” 
and other esteemed works. 

Fietpine, Mr. Copely, at Worthing, aged 68. He was a most 
distinguished colour-painter; and, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more, had been a constant and a cardinal attraction 
in our exhibition rooms. 

Gauss, Professor, one of the most distinguised mathemati- 
cians of Germany, at an advanced age. For nearly fifty 
years he was Professor of Mathematics.in the University 
of Gottingen. 

Remy, Joseph, in France, a fisherman, to whom Europe, or 
at least France, is indebted for the production of fish in 
large quantities by artificial means. 

Sarre, M., in Paris, aged 94, the oldest actor in France. 

Texey, Count Joseph, one of the most distinguished lite- 
rary men of Hungary, lately at Pesth. He was engaged 
in writing an historical work on the era of the Hunyades 
at the time of his death. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, for 1855, edited by Wells, 
78. 6d. cl. 

Assault of Sevastopol, Sketches by Capt. Biddulph, fol. 4s. swd. 

Bell’s English Poets: Chaucer, Vol. IIL, fep. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Bickersteth’s (E. H.) Sabbath Evenings at Home, 18mo. 
Is, 6d. cl. 

Bohn's British Classics: Addison’s Works, by Hurd, Vol. IV. 
3s. 


Bohn's Classical Library: Demosthenes on the Crown, 
trans. by Kennedy, 5s, 

Bohn’s Extra Vol.: Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels, trans. 
by Kelly, 3s. 6d. 

Bohn's French Memoirs: Philip de Commines, edit. by 
A. Scoble, Vol. I. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cL. 

Bohn’s Scientific Lib.: Handbook of Domestic Medicine, 5s. 

Bohn’s Standard Library: Smyth’s Modern History, new 
edit. Vol I. 3s. 6d. 

Bresslau’s Compendious Hebrew Grammar, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
(Weale.) 

Bresslau's English and Hebrew Dictionary, Vol. L. 4s. (Weale.) 

Clark’s(W.) History of British Marine Testaceous Mollusca, 15s. 

a ng oe and other Poems, by 0. Meredith, fep. 8vo. 

s. 6d. cl. 


Colenso’s (Dr.) Ten Weeks in Natal, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Communion Service (The), with Readings from Writings of 
Rey. F. D. Maurice, edited by Dr. Colenso, ls.; with 
Rubrics, 2s. 6d. 

Cowie's (Rev. M.) Scripture Difficulties, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Crimea, its Towns, Inhabitants, &c. by a Lady, fep. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Cuthbert's (Rev. Alex.) Infants Asleep in Jesus, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Deore, and Friend of the Family, by T. Hook, new edit. 
Is. 6d. 

Doomed Ship, by William Hurton, fep. 8vo, 1s. swd. 

Donne's (Dr.) Essays in Divinity, edit. by Jessop, 18mo. cl. 


3s. 6d. 
Drama of Life, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Drummond's Reply to Wilberforce’s ‘‘Chureh Authority,” 


3s. 6d. 
CPA. Preach, Turkish, and Russian Vocabulary, 18mo. 
2s. sw 


Exile (The), by Philip Phosphorus, er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
> (Dr. J.) Life, by Rev. J. Lewis and Turner, 2 vols. 
15s. cl. 
Fowler's (George) History of the War, fep. 8yo. 2s, swd. 
Inez, a Tale of the Alamo, cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Kinghorn's (Joseph) Memoir, by M. Hood and S. Wilkin, 
0. 8s. 


8vo. 8s. 
——— (Dr.) Museum of Science and Art, Vol. V., 12mo. 
s. 
new: of Christian Biography: Life of Felix Neff, 12mo. 
Lindsay's Inquiry into the Christian Law as to Marriage, 


Loudon’s (Mrs.) My Own Garden, 2s. 6d. cl. 
— (Rey. T.) Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, 


. 6d. 
Lund's (Rev. T.) Geometry as an Art, 12mo. 2s. swd. 
Melancthon’s Life, by C. F. Ledderhose, translated by Kroter, 


5s. cl. 
waiagee (John) Biographical Memoir, by Newman. 8vo, 


. cl. 

“lee and Eggs of British Birds, Vol. I1., royal 8vo. 
8. ¢ 

Mottoes and their Morals, fep. 8vo. 1s. cl. 

Mysterious Parchment, by the Rey. J. Wakeman, 12mo. 


Is. bds. 
Nature and Human Nature, by the Author of “Sam Slick,” 
2 vols. 24s. 
Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Lent Legends, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Nicholas Ferrar, Two Lives, by his brother John.and Dr. Jebb, 
edited by Rev. J. E. B. Major, fep. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Our World, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Popular Educator, Vol. VIL, 4to. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Prairie, a Tale, by J. F. Cooper. fep. 1s. 6d. bas, 
Richards (Rev. G.) The Champion Lectures, &c. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl. 
Baers hens Plants of India fitted for Cordage, &c. Syo. 
2s. cl. 
Select Dialogues of Lucian, with Notes by Young, 1s. bds. 
eale 


(w 4 
Serf Sisters, by C. Harwood, fep. 1s. bds, 





Smith's (Dr.) Pathology and Treatment of Leucorrheea, 8vo. 
7s. cl. 

Statistical Register of Victoria, edited by H. Archer, 8vo. 
15s. cl. 


Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and Book I. of. the Annals, 
edited by Dr. Smith, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Taylder’s (M. W. P.) Mormon's Own Book, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Taylor's (Rev. J.) True Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 
2s. 


12s, 6d. 
Thomson’s Military Forces and Institutions of Great Britain, 
lds. 


Thorney Hall, by Holme Lee, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Traveller's Library: De Foe and Churchill, by J. Forster, 
2s. cl.—Autobiography of Francis Arago, 1s. swd. 

Vicar of Wakefield, 32 Illustrations by Mulready, sq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Wathen's (G. H.) Golden Colony, sq. 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Waugh's (E.) Sketches of Lancashire Life, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Wellington's (F. M. Dnke) Memoir, by J. M. Wilson, 2 vols. 


36s. 
West’s (Miss T. C. J.) Frescoes and Sketches from Memory, 
10s. 6d. 
Wolfert's Roost, and other Tales, by W.Irving, 1s. bds. (Bohn.) 
Woman's Educational Mission, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 








A MAN OF EXTRAORDINARY ENTERPRISE.—Our readers have no 
doubt heard of Professor Holloway, for whether we go to the confines of 
India, the diggings of Australia or California, the wilds of Oregon, the 
empire of China, or, in fact, to any other part of the world, “ Holloway’s 
Medicines are known,” for in every language, and in every newspaper in 
the world of any note, his pills and ointment are advertised. It would 
scarcely be believed that his advertisements appear in thirteen hun- 
dred papers in the Union alone; and again, few would scarcely credit 
that he has expended, in different parts of the world, the enormous 
sum of two millions of dollars for advertising. Holloway’s establish- 
ment, in the Strand, is one of the lions of London, and should be 
visited by every sojourner in the modern Babylon. He has now one in 
Maiden-lane, New York, where his dici re factured, the 
Professor himself being there for a few months; they are now no 
longer imported from his house in London (thus saving the duty to 
the American public). As a proof of the great celebrity of the Profes- 
sor, we may add, among other things, that he has been a great tra- 
veller, and Jast year visited St. Petersburg, where he had the honour 
of being presented to the Emperor, and obtained permission for the 
sale of his medicines throughout the Russian a A few months 
before this he had audiences of the Queens of Spain and Portugal, 
which resulted in royal orders being granted for the introduction and 
sale of his medicines in those two kingdoms. A similar honour was 
conferred upon him by the King of Naples and the King of Sardinia. 
He had been to all the courts of Europe, obtaining almost everywhere 
special privileges for the sale of his medicines. It must be admitted 
that 8 te is the greatest advertiser that ever lived, and has made 
by far the largest fortune in that line of any other man.—New York 
Daily Sun. 








S W. SILVER and Co., OUTFITTERS, 
© CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS, and MANUFACTURERS of 
Outfitting requirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, and the various 
INDIA RUBBER APPLIANCES. 
CABIN PASSENGERS’ es 66 & 67, Cornhill 

eneneeree ’ 7 


ting Branch ......... 
SECOND CLASS & EMIGRANTS’) 3 & 4, Bishopsgate-street, opposite the 
Outfitting Branch oe London Tavern; also at Liverpool. 
SHIRT FACTORIES... Portsea and Romsey, Hants. 
CABIN FURNITURE DO. ... Commercial-road, London. 
f —e H.M.'s Dock- 
t yar 











WATERPROOF CLOTHING Do. 


Thus, passengers and purchasers generally may be supplied at a 
GREAT SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME quality at 
SHIPPING PRICES, 


TPNTN . 
NV OURNING,.—The London General Mourning 
4 Warehouse, 247 and 249, Regent-street.—The Proprietors of 
this blish in respectfully add ing themselves to the atten- 
tion of the nobility, the gentry, and the public, beg leave to renew 
their thanks for the extraordinary support they have received. Every 
article necessary for a complete outfit of a for either the 
family or household, may be had here, and made up, if required, at the 
sbortest notice; whilst the attendance of competent persons connected 
with the establishment upon families of rank and of every respectable 
denomination, enables the proprietors or their assistants to at once 
suggest or supply everything necessary for the occasion, and suited to 
any grade or condition of the community. Skirts, &c. for widowhood 
and for family mourning are always kept made up, and a note, descrip- 
tive of the relation of the parties to the deceased, will ensure at any 
time the proper supply of mourning being forwarded, both as to quality 
and distinction, ding to the exigencies of the case; it being need- 
ful only to send dresses for patterns, when every requisite will be care- 
fully prepared and chosen to render the appointments complete.—The 
London General Mourning Wa) use, 247 and 249, Regent-street, 
two doors from Oxford-street. 


FitcHe AND SON’S BREAKFAST BACON, 

now for fifteen years before the public, and still retaining its 
deserved pre-eminence, is Cured and Smoked at Calne, in Wiltshire, a 
district abounding in dairy farms, and offering peculiar facilities for the 
breed and fattening of Hogs. 

It is superior to all other kinds for its agreeable stimulating flavour, 
and its freedom from saltness;. while it is a most excellent stomachic, 
and adapted for the most delicate constitution. 

Price ai. per pound by the half-side of 30lbs. A middle cut of 12Ibs. 














for 9s, Prices of other parts free. 
FITCH AND SON’S HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. 
Per Ib. 
s. d, 
Fine Rich Cheshire, by single Cheese ... «. 0 7 
Good sound ditto ose oe O 7 
Rich American ditto oe ae OO 6S 
Best Salt Butter, by half-firkin oe oe 10 
Very Go ditto = get oll 
Fine Small Hams 0 8 


All articles sent free to any, part of London, including the railway 
termini. Post-office orders to be made payable at St. Martin’s-le- 


Grand. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants and Importers, 66, Bishops- 
gate-Within. 


HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 
New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 
has been obtained amongst numerous Mr ge by LEA and 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further 
testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. The celebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its effi- 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily more observed 
and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to be the most 
ag bl di it, and is 1 for its tonic and invigoratin, 
properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qua have been testi- 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus :—* I have 
carried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have just 
finished through Spain and Portngal, and believe I owe my present 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic, and I think medi 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's b: so 
essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce.” In 
India, where it is found at the Mess of every iment, a Medical 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
Worcester in the following terms:—“Tell and Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” This 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal demand 
which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 
offered to the public under a variety of names ; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well as 
upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, BROAD-STREET, 
WORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fenchurch- 











street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay 
and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. 








—es 


JOHANN MARIA FARINA’S genuine 
Prize Medal.—-EAU DE COLOGNE can be had in sj 

bottles at 2s. 6d, each, at the wholesale depét of W. JOHNSCR” 
8, Cannon-street West. ’ 


THE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s. 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, i. 

Made to order, from Scotch Tw: all wool, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer. 

chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


THE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, 


recommended by the Faculty for its purity, and sold by Nearly 
1000 first-class Tea-dealers, on account of its superior quality. This jg 
now the pene Tea of the day, and the best 4s. Tea in the Kingdom, 
—MOORE and Co., Little Tower-street, London. Agents are wanted 
where none are appoin 


[EBILITY, &c.—Capt. BAILEY, having 

restored himself to robust health, after years of suffering from 
debility and general weakness, is anxious to make known to others the 
means of cure (which are exceedingly simple, and can be used by all), 


He =, therefore, send the same free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope. 
Address 153 Piccadilly, London. 


T° the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21¢, 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 
measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham. 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


\¢ To 
CONOMY IN SHIRTS—EVANS (6 years 
4 with B. Nicoll) now manufactures the best long Cloth Shirts, 
Linen Fronts, &c., 6 for 37s. 6d.; in Linen, 6 for 57s. 6d.; Three-folj 
Collars, 10s. 6d. per doz. Sample Collar, for 12 stamps, and easy 
directions for ring, rs tree, sent by JOHN EVANS, Inventor 
and sole Manufacturer of the Elysian Shirt, 134, New Bond-street, 


don. 
*,* See the Times, Feb. 19th. 


‘ Sant hy 
LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, 
for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervious, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvaryii 
support under any temperature, without the trouble of lacing or 
bandaging. 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and the 
article sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


OCOA. —Invalids should drink HAND. 
FORD and DAVIES’ Pure Granulated Cocoa. The Ana- 
lytical Sanitary Commissioners, in their analysis of cocoa, proved it 
to be the best of the four genuine samples they found in London; it 
@ free from husk and dust, and iy red with great care. Read the 
Lancet, May 3lst, 1851.—Dr. A. H. Hassall, in his new work on 
Food and its adulterations, also makes favourable mention of it— 
In IIb. packets, price ls. per Ib. Your country grocer, if he does not 
keep it in stock, will procure it for you.—61, HIGH HOLBORN. 


’ Tp 
ICOLL’S graceful TOGA and SLEEVED 
PROMENADE or TRAVELLING CAPE are very fashionable; 

they have wide sleeves and fall in — folds from the shoulders, and 
are suitable alike for youth and age. Nicoll’s Paletots for winter wear 
are two and three eas each,Trousers from a guinea, and Waistcoats 
half a guinea. firm have agents in every principal town; from 
others a money order few hours’ notice be responded to by 


will ina 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 
London. 
































EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8S. STEER’S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. _A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Inventors and sole 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, so requisite 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion. A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, made 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 
house, the wear of which they warrant.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


( NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS_ TO 

CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected extensive 
Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand Bed- 
steads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for inspec- 
tion, comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 
and Damask Furnitu ane Their new Warerooms also contain 
an assortment of BED-ROO FURNITURE, which comprises every 
requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms, to the 
newest and most tasteful d in Mahogany and other woods. The 
whole warranted of the soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and 
SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, and Priced List of Bedding, 
sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 


G OMFORTS FOR INVALIDS— 

CHAPMAN and ALDERMAN, 8, Denmark-street, Soho, London, 
and in the Furniture Court, Crystal Palace, Sydenham.—TInventors and 
Manufacturers of the new G: Spinal Fracture and General 
Invalid Beds, Couches, Chairs, and Carriages, which Messrs. C. and A. 
have brought to sueh as to be able to give every comfort to 
suffering invalids, by which a patient ean be graduated quite impercep- 
tibly to any comfortable position without being touched by the nurse; 
at the same time all pressure being avoided, to prevent bed sores. And 
for patients who are quite hel; as is the case in many spinal cases, 
hip-complaints, fractures, and paralysis, every necessary arrangement 
can be added, so that the patient need not be removed at all. These 
articles are fitted up to suit either drawing-room or bed-room, and cam 
be had on hire or purchased. 





























ODGERS’S IMPROVED CORAZZA 


SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in this 
celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders until 
they have seen it. For ease, elegance, and durability it has no rival. 
31s. 6d, and 42s. the half-dozen. Prospectuses, drawings, and directions 
for measurement gratis and t free.—RODGERS and BOL RNE, 
—_ Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross : established 

years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, soaty mete, or made to measure (a choice of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s, the half-dozen. Illustrated priced lists, with 
— for selection, post free for two stamps—RODGERS and 

OURNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: 


established 60 years. 
LADIES’ and CHILDRENS’ UNDER- 
CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS. | The 
favourite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each ; French back Night-dress 
feathered frills, 3s. 9d.; Tucked Drawers, 1s, 9d.; Girls’ Long-cloth 
Chemises, in seven sizes, 7d. to 16d. ; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, four 
nes ts 3d. to 1s, 9d. ; Girls’ frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, 1s. & 
to 2s. 9d. 

BABY LINEN,—B 4 182., 238., 30s. ; Baskets, 
trimmed, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to 1s. 6d. ; Law? 
Night-caps, 8d. to 2s.; Night-gowns, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; Monthly 
Gowns, 2s. 6d. to 6s. ; Babies’ Cloaks, 10s. 6d. to 30s. ; Hoods, 2s. 61. 
6s. ; Satin Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. P 

For WEDDING OUTFITS, handsomely-trimmed Chemises, V7 
Clarendon, Eva, Madeline, Duchess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. 
each ; ditto Night Dresses, Tavistock, Edith, Douro, Eugenie, Suther- 
land, and others, 5s. 6d. to 17s. 6d.‘each. All of the best materia’, 
aie” and needlework.—BESEMERES, Makers, 61 to 64, Houns 

c 
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HE EYE DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, 
or bathing the Eye, is self-acting, simple, and portable. The 
immediate relief obtained from its use icularly ds it to 
the notice of all who are much in reading, writing, or design- 
iog. It bas been employed with the most favourable results by patients 
jo the care of Haynes Walton, Esq., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. Price 20s., carriage paid to any rail- 


ti 
wy wiectured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 

n-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, hasintroduced an entirely NEW 

ON of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs 

They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 

m the original by the closest observer; they 

ANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and found very 

superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 

the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 

and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 

tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication,—52, Fleet-street, At home from Ten till Five. 











Cure of a distressing Cough, of three years’ standing, by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. H. Woolley, Grocer, &¢., Moulton, near Spalding, 
June 20, 1854:—Gentlemen, a remarkable cure has been effected by Dr. 
ocock’s Pulmonie Wafers in this place. Mrs. H. Watson, of this 
village, had a distressing cough, which for three years destroyed all 
ry and prevented her following any out-door occupation ; after 
seyeral medicines in vain, she was cured by Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers, and restored to strength and health, though somewhat ad- 
vanced in years.—These Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of 
asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. To Singers 
and Public Speakers they are invaluable, for clearing and strengthening 
the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. Price ls, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
lls, per box. Sold by all medicine venders. 


— wer yuawey 


GIR JAMES MURRAYS FLUID 


MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 
and established for upwards of be! mm by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, ot Ie moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
atidin GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a rem: agent it is unnecessary 
toenlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous ti usually Iting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medi- 
cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., L1s., and 21s, each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for ‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label,in green ink, as follows: — 
“James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


’ r ‘a 

INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 

of Prescriptions is carriea on entirely distinct from the Retail Business; 

— assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed 

Medicines are dispatched ge an hed are prepared, without any 

additional charge, to St. John’s Wood, Bayswater, Notting-hill, 

Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate tances. 


COOPER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass 
Lavement or Enema Ap atus, 10s.; Fountain Enema Apparatus, 18s. ; 
Reservoir Apparatus, 27s. ; Improved Lavement spgermnn for admi- 
aistering the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s. 


COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
Drugsin fourteen Stop eaten, Scales, Knife, Measure, in Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directi for administration. 
leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9d. 
Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from Is. upwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses from Is.; with every other article necessary for the relief 
and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usual 

ers, panied by a i of 20s. forwarded free 
to any raUway station—WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


[HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS,—-ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fi utes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
ledged to stand ivalled as an emi ly pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invaiids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farinse of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The owe ¢ ogee of Robinson’s Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at. all times. purchase these preparatious in 
& perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
comiry, hn Rachhagte of 6d, and 1ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 52., 

. each. 


























ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 


THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 


LIES,—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 


Who, after much time and have ded by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
red from the Oat and Barley. 

Toenumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
tse of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees ; 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
unpleasant flayour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
‘Ss particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 

and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
lent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being pre; 
Man ed, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 

for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for makin very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
Most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c, 

4 report haying been circulated that preparati of so white a 
tharacter could not be produced from Groats and Barley alone, the 
Tannteee have had recourse to the highest authority, viz., A. 8. 

AYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., for an analysis to establish the fact, a 
Copy of which is subjoined :— 

“ Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 
“y y February 19, 1855, 
* have submitted to a “microscopical and chemical examination the 
ee of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded to 
wh andl beg to inform you that I find in them only those principles 

ich are found in good Barley; there is no mineral or other im- 
aie Present ; and from the result of my investigation, I believe them 
th be genuine, and to possess those nutritive properties assigned by 

'e late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 

e (Signed) 

c Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 
ha tON-—To prevent error, the Public are requested to observe 
ADNAN Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J. C. 





by a similar process, is as pure as can be 





A. S. TAYLOR. 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
and j London ; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. and Is. each, 
Gr in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each, of all respectable 

ers, Druggists, &c, in Town and Country. 





CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 
BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 


® and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great perfec- 
tion several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD VIOLET. 
It has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchief. Violet 
Pomade, Cold Cream of Violets, Violet Sachet Powder, and several 
toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 8, New 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL 
MEN AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecting a cure or alle- 
viating suffering much more rapidly than any other kind. 





PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Author of ‘Food and its Adulterations,’ &c. &c. 
“Dear Sir,—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy 


of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with which you have favoured me. 
I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it some time pre- 





viously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted | 


to the consideration of the adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“T have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the 
adulteration of drugs. Amongst the articles examined, I have not 
overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil, and this more particu- 
larly, since it is a very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, 
80 liable to deterioration, by admixture with other, especially inferior, 
Fish Oils. 


MPORTANT TO MOTHERS.—For the 
Nursery.—The CRETACEOUS POWDER has been approved of 
by many of the faculty, and one trial will convince mothers and nurses 
of the great superiority this nursery powder has over every kind yet 
invented. Sold only in packets, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, by CURTIS and 
Co., chymists, 15, Crawford-street, and can be obtained through any 
respectable chymist. 
M R. JOHN CROKER, Practical Dentist, has 
a REMOVED to Baker-street, Portman-square, opposite 
Madame Tussaud's, and respectfully solicits the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry for a cor tinuance of that patronage which none can succeed in 
obtaining who cannot combine superior skill with moderate charges, 
and the best materials of 20 carat gold for mineral teeth on the atmos- 
pheric pressure. He is determined by this method to maintain that 
reputation he has already won, relying more upon the good report of 
his patients than upon anything he could publicly advance in a news- 


paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

T OLLOWAY’S OINTMEMT and PILLS, 
the most effective Remedy for Wounds.—Mr. Rutherford, of 

Ballinamone, county of Leitrim, states in a letter to Professor Hollo- 

way, dated February 8th, 1855, that Mr. J. Moran, farmer in the parish 

of Cloone, was nearly gored to death by his own bull, whereby he 

received some very severe wounds, and from their very awkward ap- 

pearance there was no disposition in them to heal, notwithstanding he 

had the best medical attention, who tried various remedies without 

any good effect. However, at his suggestion, Holloway’s Ointment and 

Pills were used, which in a very short time soundly healed e 

Sold by all medicine venders, and at Professor HOLLOW. 

lishment, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden-lane, New York. 





, TORT DE 

Kk Now THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 

COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto at- 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend in 
whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), to Miss 
GRAHAM, 16, Chichester-place, King’s-cross, London, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents, tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected. 





UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 


WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming com- 


| plaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 


I may state that I have more than once, at different times, | 


subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this un- | 


known to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all 
impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile. 

“*So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it 
in preference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 
remedy in its purest and best condition. 

“T remain, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D, 
“ Bennett-street, St. James’s-street. 
“ 1st December, 1854. 
“To Dr. De Jongh, the Hague.” 


SOLD IN LONDON, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, 
Dr. De Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
Kingdom and the British Possessions, and sent by them, CARRIAGE 
FREE, to all parts of Town. 

May be obtained in the CounTRY, from respectable Chemists and 
Venders of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in pro- 
curing the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. will forward four 
half-pint bottles to any part of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of 
aremittance of 10s. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9:—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


Caution.—The bottles are labelled with Dr. De Jonon's | 


stamp and signature, without which none are genuine. The 
Public are specially cautioned against frequent attempts to 


} Teeth, 


guarantees them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful 
in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven years, and is ap~ 
plicable to every kind of single and double Rupture, however bad or 
ong-standing, in male or female of any age, causing no confinement 
or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post-free to any part of the 
world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage- 
stamps, cash, or post-office order, payable at the General Post-office, to 
Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37A, Manchester-street, Gray’s-inn-road, Lon- 
don.—At home daily (except Sunday) from 11 till 3 o'clock. A Pamphlet 
of Testimonials sent post-free on receipt of one postage-stamp. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

- Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as @ 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 


| this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
| features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 


wire, or fastenings are required; a greatlyincreased freedom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 


| softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 


induce them to purchase other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under | 


the pretence that they are the same as Dr. De Jongh’s, or 
equally efficacious. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, Fesrvary 14, 1855. 





(CrRcULAR.) 

The great fluctuations in the price of Tea during 
the last two years have caused much confusion among 
Retail Dealers—whilst there have been loud com- 
plaints by Families of the inferiority of the quality. 
These complaints too frequently have their origin in the 
indifference displayed in the Selection. A STRIKING 
TESTIMONY to the contrary may be witnessed in our 
business—which exhibits a large increase in the num- 
ber of Families supplied—as well as in the quantity 
disposed of,—being greatly in excess of any similar 
period during the Tost fifteen years. 

The support which has been so liberally accorded 
to us affords the most conclusive proof of the im- 
portance and value of constancy—in the selection of 
suitable qualities—with an especial view to the satis- 
faction of Consumers. 

Our inflexible regard to QuALITY has been the 
gradual means of opening to us a new feature of 


given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath ; 19, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


H AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S 
COLUMBIAN.—There is none so good. The British public 
are particularly requested to ask for Batchelor’s, and observe the name 


| and addresses of R. HOVENDEN, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 


57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, on each New York original — 


| and if it cannot be obtained of perfumers, it will be certainly supplie¢ 


genuine at the above addresses. The trade will find it by far the best 
dyeextant. Price 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s. each packet. 


N° MORE GREY HAIR.—The Head of Hair 
Z_* 


| greyness in all its stages. 


Trade—Foreign orders—from English Families re- | 


siding abroad. Shippers of fine Teas will find our | 
| Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 


Stock to consist of suitable Packages (in bond) for 


Export—and the prices fixed upon a principle cal- | 


culated to give continued satisfaction, and with every 
possible security—as to the QUALITY. 
Notwithstanding the continuance of the Rebellion 


in some districts of the Chinese Empire, there is no | 


sound apprehension of a short supply of Tea. 
Imports this year will prove at least equal to those 
of the last year—the present estimate being upwards 


The | 


of 80,000,000 Ibs.—a_ tolerable scope will therefore | 


be afforded for a constant and personal attention in 
the selection of proper qualities. 


Having already obtained—by many years’ ex- | 


perience—a large amount of distinguishished patron- 
age—Families may rest assured—of our continued 


candour in recommending only such descriptions as | 


will please. 
Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROBT. ROBERTS & COMPY. 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
LIVERPOOL, 


N.B.—Other remarks and the present List 
of Prices may be had on application. 


permanently restored to its original colour, brown or black, in 
an hour; whiskers in a few minutes. The increasing patronage of 
the COLUMBIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE has induced the 
proprietors to arrange several additional hair-dying rooms, where 
Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN may be consulted daily, and will give every in- 
formation required for using their inimitable and never-failing hair 
dye. Prepared and sold by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hair-dressers, 
24, Piccadilly, in cases of 5s. 6d., 7s.6d., and 10s. 6d. Forwarded on 
receipt of Post-office orders. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair has main- 
tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE. 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
For the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2s. per package (elegantly perfumed) ; sent post-free om 
receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 374, Man- 
chester-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the 
Kingdom.—‘“In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- 
chios."—H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off." —J. Hickson. 
“Tt has quite checked the greyness that was coming on.”—Mrs. Elder. 


| O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa~- 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 








lossy. 
i Mr. Wiliams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool—“I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 

Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through using your 
Crinutriar, I have an excellent moustache, which I had beforedes- 
paired of.” : : 

Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“* My head, which was quite bald, 
is now covered with new hair.” 

Price 2s, per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 





rA\TT ‘ ‘ x > 
F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
finitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which sme 
horrib burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, through 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 postage- 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-gtreet, 
Oxford-street, London. b 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefield.— Your Hair Dye is highly 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me.”’ 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has succeeded 
admirably; it gives such a natural tinge.’ v 5 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—* Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.” 

Mr. Casey, 2, 
satisfaction.” : 

James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ It answers the highest expec- 
tations.” sal 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford.—“ It is a most excellent and im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others.’ 


Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“ It gives the greatest 





THE CRITIC. 


[Marcu 15, 1855. 
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Now ready, and at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 6s., 
, x: 
(THE EXILE: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
By PHILIP PHOSPHORUS, 
London: THOMAS BosworTH, 215, Regent-street. 
Sewed, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2. 6d, 
A FLEUR et la FEUILLE; transiated from 
4 CHAUCER into French lines, with the text opposite (“ The Floure 
and the Leaf”), by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, Translator of 
“ Gay's Fables.” 
W. Jerrs, Publisher, No. 15, Bi lingt 
THE EAR. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
; * 1" 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness, IMustrated with 
Weod Engravings. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 

“ This work should be largely consulted by those suffering from the 
affliction of Deafness, and will prevent the quackery and imposition 
practised by the ignorant pretender.” —Critic. 

HENRY RENSHAW, Strand. 


ire oe 4 Just published, “ 
A DICTIONARY of the CIRCASSIAN 
_ LANGUAGE, In Two Parts 
ENGLISH—CIRCASSIAN—TURKISH, 


AND 
CIRCASSIAN—ENGLISH—TURKISH. 

Containing all the most necessary Words for the Traveller, the Soldier, 
and the Satlor ; with the exact pronunciation of each word in the 
English character. By Dr. L. LOEWE, Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 

To be had of the Author, 4, Buckingham-place, Brighton. 
One Guinea. 


Price 
LE BRETAON’S /RENCH GRAMMAR FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION 
NUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE ; 
especially devised for Persons who wish to Study that Language 
without the assistance of a Teacher. By J. J. P. LE BRETHON. 
lith Edition, revised and 

Languages. vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“ A thoroughly practical book." —Critic. 


Also, ae 

A KEY to the EXERCISES in the ABOVE. 
8vo. 78. cloth, 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
HE GOSPEL attributed to MATTHEW is 
the Record of the whole original Apostlehood, by JAMES 
SHERIDAN KNOWLES. Fep. 8v« 6d. 
Also just published, price 3s. 6d. each, illustrated. 
Travels among Alpine Scenery, by Rev. Dr. Cheever 
and J.T. Headley, Esq.—Narrative of the Expedition to the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, by W. F. Lynch, Commander; with Preface by 
James Sheridan Knowles.—Six Months among the Malays and a Year 
in China, by Dr. Yvan.—Mercantile Morals: a book for Young Men en- 
tering upon the duties of active Life; with an Appendix containing a 
popular Explanation of the Principal Terms used in Law and Com- 
méree; with the Moneys, Weights, and Measures of Foreign Countries, 
and their English equivalents. 
London : JAM ES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price half-a-florin 


DECMAL COINAGE FAMILIARLY 
; EXPLAINED in THEORY and in PRACTICE; together with 
Tables adapting it to Popular Use, and some Suggestions on Decimal 
Weights and Measures. By CORNELIUS WALFORD, Jun. 

“* By the adoption of decimals, we shall at once reduce the teaching 
of arithmetic to one-fourth, in point of time, and one-twentieth in 
eomplexity."— Professor de Morgan. 

“Few persons appear to be aware how nearly decimal our money 
already is.""—Hen7y Taylor. 

**A table giving the proximate value of all sums, from one farthing 
to nineteen shillings and eleven pence three farthings, in decimals of a 
pound, is what is really required, and would be found very service- 
able."”— Critic, 15th June, 1854. 

London: FRED PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row ; JOHN TUPLING, 
320, Strand. 
UTY ; or, The Balaklava Cavalry Charge : 
a Poem. By the Rev. CLAUDE MAGNAY. Price 6d, by 
post Bd. London: MASTERS. 


Now, England, classic for all time—be proud! 
Enrol “ Thermopylae” on every banner! 
For thine own sons eclipse the proudest names 
That e'er drew tears for victory and death. 
But softly speak, and gently breathe the name 
Which in its bosom holds the manly forms— 
As flowers in Jane, so perfect and fall blown— 
Lest some sad widow hear, or orphan child. 
Breathe “ Balaklava” gently—* Balaklava ;” 
And let thy glory be a mourning bride; 
Be orange blossoms veil'd in dirgefal yew, 
And let thy Peans choke, and tears rnn down! 
HUNT ON 8TAMMERING. 
Just published, price 3s, 6d.: by post, 4s. 
A TREATISE on the CURE of STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author of 
“The System for the Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &c. 
“Mr. Hunt's cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.”— 
Atheneum. 
“ The mass of evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical.” — 
Morning Post. 
“A valuable treatise."—John Bull. 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; and, by post only, from the Author, at 
is Institution for the Cure of Stammering, No. 8, New Burlington- 
treet, late of Regent-street. 


W ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 
five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 4 
The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
$. 6d. i 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 
6a. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individuatism. 


“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions | 


and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole without 
becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D. MORELL's Philosophical Tenden- 
cles of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter and best as 
tomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem--its language, the 
gracefullest, manliest Saxon."—E. P. O’KELLY’s Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
eccentricities which frequently accompany true genius.”—Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of 
feeling and the many pictures of beauty which ‘mark its pages. The 
expansive philosophy, the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have rendered The Elements of Individualism a 
book of strong and general interest." —Critic. 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here isa speaker 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time.”— 
Manchester Examiner. . 

TRUBNER and Co, 12, Paternoster-row. 





corrected by L. SANDIER, Professor of | 


‘LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 





NOTICE. 
THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 


MR. SKEET, 


Pustisner, 10, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing-cross, 


BES *S TO ACQUAINT WRITERS 
of Navat and Murrrary Narratives, VorAces and 
Travets, Novets and Romances, HisroricaL and Bio- 
GRAPHICAL Works, &c., that he has made such arrange- 
ments as will insure the Publication of their Works with the 
greatest Accuracy and Dispatch; and they are respectfully 
invited to submit to him their Manuscripts, which shall 


| receive his prompt attention. 


—_—_——- 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


In consequence of his connection with the Unirep StaTEs, 
Mr. SKEET enjoys peculiar facilities for negotiating the 


| Sate of an Earty Epirion of the Works of EsTABLIsHED 


Writers for the AMERICAN MagkeT—a desideratum long 


| felt and acknowledged, and which Avuruors in general will, 


he has no doubt, fully appreciate. It is indispensable, how- 
ever, that Mr. Skeet should receive early advice, so that the 


| Works appear almost simultaneously in England and 
| America. 


Ramin Sebi 


NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


ENGLISH LIFE. 
By the AUTHOR of “CLARA CAMERON.” 
3 vols. (Just ready. 


Ir 
HARRY BERESFORD; 
Or, a Young Officer’s Life. 
By a DISTINGUISHED MILITARY WRITER. 
3 vols. 


THE RIVAL ROSES: 


A Romance of English History. 
By the AUTHOR of “ROYALISTS and ROUNDHEADS.” 
3 vols. 
IV. 
THE CITY OF THE CRESCENT; 


Or, Domestic Menmtes of the Turks. 
2 vols. 


Vv. 
Also, now ready, 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 
By Mrs. HUBBACK (Niece of the celebrated Miss Austen). 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By LADY BULWER LYTTON. 
3 vols. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 


LADY ISABELLA ST. JOHN’S 
AUGUSTUS COURTENAY. 


2 vols. 10s, 6d. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, Publisher, 10, King William-street, 
Charing-cross, 


*,* Who Prints and Publishes for Authors on moderate 
terms. 


WORKS 
BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 


a 








SEVEN SERMONS FOR A SICK 


ROOM. Advantages of Affliction; Self-examination; 
Future Judgment; Contrition; Encouragement for the 
Penitent; Conversion ; Resignation. 12mo. neatly bound 
in cloth, lettered, 1s. 6d. 


II. 
HISTORY OF THE PRAYER- 
BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New Edi- 
tion, revised. 12mo. cloth, lettered, 3s. 


London: F. and J. Rrvtncton. Faringdon: T. Knapr; 
and by order of all Booksellers. 


BERENS’ PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 
+) 








PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK;; abridged from the New 


Manual. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON BERENS. 
cloth, lettered, Is. 


II. 

SORROW FOR THE DEATH OF 
CHILDREN: a Sermon. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON 
BERENS. Price 24 

London: Hamitton, Apams, and Co. Faringdon: T. Knapp 

and by order of all Booksellers. 


18mo. 





J OBN B. GOUGH will deliver ORATIONS 
@J in Exeter Hall, as follows:—MONDAYS, the 19th and 26th o 
March—THURSDAYS, the 15th, 22nd, and 29th of March. Doors 
each Brewing ot Seven; Chair taken at eight o'clock. Tickets: Body 
of the Hall, 6d,; Reserved Seats and Platform, 1s.—Also, in the Hano~ 
ver-square Rooms, on Tuesday, March 27. Chair taken at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 


THE gS dag a gy “ae shea 
‘ow ready, ls. 6d., 
O* the CONDUCT of the WAR in the 


EAST : the CRIMEAN EXPEDITION.—Memoir addressed to the 
Government of H. M. the Emperor Napol IL T lated from the 
French of a General Officer. 
W. Jeprs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade, of whom 
may also be had the original in French. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo., price ls. 6d., 
POBNEY'S PRAYERS FOR ‘SCHOOLS: 
A FORMULARY of DEVOTION, composed chiefly in the lan. 
guage of Scripture, and arranged for the 
day in the week. 
Reire, BROTHERS, School Booksellers, Schoo’ » &e., 150 
Aldersgate-street, London, supply every requisite for School and 
College Use on the most liberal terms. Catatogues to Schools free 
on application. 


Just published, Svo. with Musical Illustrations, price 1s. 6d, 
RT ; its Constitution and Capacities, popu- 
i larly considered: a Lecture. By the Rev. EDWARD YOUNG, 
sy 





 —— 





— 


morning and evening of eacy 








“ Art is the child of nature, and nature is the child of God.” 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 

“ This sensible and eloquent lecture.”— Atheneum. 

“Will give a more correct appreciation of the principles of art tha: 
many a bulky volume.”—Bristol Mirror, 

“ Art in its widest sense.”—Cli/ton Chronicle. 

“A very able lecture. . Much just, eloquent, and feeling 
criticism on the principles of music, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture.”—Leeds Mercury. 


~~ ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


In 12 vols. 8vo. price 52. 8s. cloth. 
HE NEW 





clo’ 

GENERAL BIOGRAPHICA 

DICTIONARY, projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. 
HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Principal of King’s College, London, 
The most complete Biographical Dictionary in any Language, and has! 
been most carefully edited and compiled by experienced writer, who 
have availed themselves of the vast body of materials which domestic 
and foreign literature has of late years supplied. 

London: B. FELLOWES; RivrncTons; E. Hoposon; J. M. 
RicHaRDsoN; J. BAIN; G. GREENLAND; CAPES and Co.; T. Bos. 
worTH; H. WASHBOURNE; H. G. BOHN; SOTITERAN and Co. ; and 6. 
WILLIS. Also, DEIGHTON and BELL, Cambridge; and J. H. PARK! 
Oxford. 


THE 


Adult Education. 

Biography of John Banim. Part IV. 

The Poets of Labour,—Robert Nicoll, Gerald Massey. 

National, Factory, and Reformatory Schools.—Second Paper. 
Factory Schools. 

The Romance of Life.—Joseph Balsamo, Count Cagliostro. 

The Ancient Manuscripts of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The Life of a Showman. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace Book. 

Quarterly Record of the Progress of Reformatory and Ragged 
Schools, and of Prison Discipline. 

Dublin: W. B. KELLY, 8, Grafton-street. London: SIMPKIN, 

MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


+ ~ > . 
W ORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by’ 
DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner’s Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or; 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con. 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com-} 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates, 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES 
Twenty-seventh thousand, Plates, Map, and Chronological Table a 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Seventh thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 2s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. 2s. 6d. bound. With 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, New Edition, 
corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 


thousand. 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 


4 Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use 4 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price ls, sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 

The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography 
A New and Concise Description of the Five at Divisions of # 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Ninth Thousand. 
1s. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge; 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series o ithe Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Seventh Edition, 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Illus- 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 

“Traly a book worth buying.” 
London DEAN and Son, Printers and Publishers, Bible and Prayer 
Book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill. 





Ready, March 1855. 
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